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Boox III. 
CHAPTER VI. TROUBLE IN THE HOUSE. 


Durine these days some gigantic financial 
negotiations were beginning to absorb the at- 
tention of the great society to which Mr. Tillot- 
son belonged. Not alone was the business of 
the Foncier Company developing to an extraor- 
dinary degree, but other societies were springing 
up every day. “ You looked out in the morn- 
ing,” said Mr. Bowater, ‘‘and there was the 
ground thick with ’em, like mushrooms.” And 
there was work for all. But of these there was 
one started about six months after the Foncier, 
its most dangerous rival, managed with equal 
skill, and in popularity and resources just in- 
ferior by that six months exactly. This was 
called the General Finance, and was adminis- 
tered by a daring chairman, Mr. Dundee, also in 

arliament, and by a dashing Woods Marshall. 
Guede and Woods Marshall both well knew 


the power of the steed they were riding, and at 
the proper time meant to give him his head, 


pass the Foncier, and win easily. Mr. Bowater 
and Smiles had an uneasy sense of the possi- 
bility of such a thing, and were straining every 
nerve. A financial 4 raged between the two 
houses. Even Mr. Tillotson, for the moment, 
was drawn into the excitement of this rivalry, 
and as Mr. Bowater had said, again and again, 
that “Tillotson had a long head—as long as 
any of us,” he was sitting late and early, morn- 
ing and evening, and also at little cabinet 
councils called hastily at dead of night, weary 
and impatient at the strange little troubles, the 
incomprehensible clouds, that waited for him at 
home. There was an excitement in all this 
which had great interest for him, though at 
times he recollected himself with a sigh, and 
thought why it was he could feel interested in 
such things. But a greater and more absorb- 
ing crisis was drawing on. There was a smaller 
financial society, called the London Loan and 
Discount, older than either of the other two, 
and perhaps a little old fashioned. Both secre- 
tary and chairman were old fashioned also, and 
liked what they called “ steady-going business,” 











which they certainly got. The “dashing” 
style of the newer companies injured them a 
great deal—an injury they at first met with 
contempt, then with affected indifference, and 
finally with alarm. By-and-by things grew worse 
—for a monetary ill health turns to disease with 
surprising rapidity—and then came meetings, 
and consultations, and dissatisfied shareholders, 
and a whisper of winding up. 

At the Reuter one morning, during these 
early difficulties, which were not suspected, the 
secretary came into council with an extraordi- 
nary mystery. There was elation in his face. 
‘Such news!” he said. ‘ But to be kept dark 
—not a word—not a whisper! I suspected it 
this month past, and put Gibbs on the track. 
The London Loan is going to wind up. And 
now is our time!” 

Mr. Bowater and other members of the board 
understood the full force of this news. The 
first gentleman nearly jumped from his chair- 
man’s chair. Even Mr. Tillotson was a little 
excited. ‘This is news,” he said. 

‘“* Now is our time,” went on the eager se- 
cretary. ‘‘ We can strike in, and do the Ge- 
neral Finance. But we must be cautious ; not 
a breath—not a whisper. They will be sniffing 
it out, and a day’s pull on them will be some- 
thing.” 

Financial eyes kindled as the secretary laid 
before them details of the little plot. The 
London Loan was to be approached in the most 
delicate way—not openly or officially—and he 
looked at Mr. Tillotson. It was finally agreed 
that Mr. Tillotson, not being conspicuously in 
the business, should take the matter in hand. It 
might have been a treaty with a great country, 
and he an envoy receiving his credentials. 

“You know you managed that Bhootan thing 
very nicely, Tillotson,” said Mr. Bowater, com- 
plimentarily. 

He was gradually, as we have mentioned, 
catching the spirit of excitement which per- 
vaded the others. He went home in some ela- 
tion. There, he would have liked to have told 
his schemes and little plot ; but between them 
during dinner, over the little round table at 
which they sat, hung a dark cloud. On her 
face was the same expression of settled resent- 
ment; nothing would conciliate her. He tried 
again and again, until habit came, and with a 
sort of bitter ‘“‘ Ah! it was a mistake—a mise- 
rable mistake!” he came to accept the whole as 
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part of that hopeless gloom that was to over- 
shadow his course. And then with a sort of 
relief, and even a little excitement, he would 
withdraw himself into his study, to forget every- 
thing in the details of ‘the little delicate nego- 
tiation he was preparing. 

On the Sunday, the captain’s figure was seen 
limping up at half-past five o’clock. He made 
the third at the little table; and though he had 
no American smartness, not even sharpness, 
he had that surprising instinct—almost as good 
—which comes of unselfish interest in, and con- 
cern for, others. Several times he was looking 
wistfully from one to the other. Perhaps he saw 
the constraint. After she was gone up, he said 
to his friend, “‘ My dear Tillotson, what is this ? 
There is something, now—you won’t be angry 
with me—between you and our little girl.” 

*¢ My dear captain,” said Mr. Tillotson, laying 
his hand upon his sleeve, “ angry with you! or 
make a mystery with you! No,” he added, 
with a sigh, ‘there és nothing beyond the old, 
old story, that everything I attempt turns out 
wrong. Poorchild! *Tis a pity for der!” 

“For fer!” said the captain, with affected 
eagerness. ‘The best thing that could happen 
her. My dear friend, will you trust Tom—old 
Tom, who has seen a bit of life? This is all in 
the regular course. I’ve seen many a girl, and 
many a married girl; and just for the first, you 
know, we must let them have their little airs 
and ways, the creatures! And goodness me, 
Tillotson, when we think of all they must 


go through, and how gently they take every- 
thing, when some of us get out of humour if 


a satin stock is a little too stiff! Why, I 
suppose, now,” added the captain, philosophi- 
cally, ‘if she didn’t go on a little, it would be 
unnatural—gui/e unnatural.” 

Again Mr. Tillotson put his hand on the cuff 
of the other. ‘“‘My dear captain,” he said, 
“you are too good for us here! But I have 
no secrets from you. The truth is this, the 
whole has been .a mistake—a miserable mistake. 
And I must resign myself to it.” 

An expression of painful conviction came 
into the captain’s face, to be replaced in a 
second by one of joyous alacrity. ‘‘ Ah, Til- 
lotson,” he said, ‘‘ my dear friend, you are not 
an old boy, like me; and though you could buy 
and sell Tom over and over again in business, 
still he has picked up a thing or two about the 
girls. God bless me! All I saw in Paris!” 
(And this gentle, loyal, and most upright 
gentleman—which, indeed, he was in all things 
—seemed for the moment to hint that his ex- 
perience with ladies had been of a wild and 
desperate sort.) ‘* Ah, the creature!” he went 
on, “‘ this is only her little way of showing her 
love. Why, I saw Hilyar‘in Paris, with as elegant 
a woman as you ever came across, dressed just 
like a lady, and she went over and over again 
with al] that, until I thought poor Hilyar would 
have gone mad. It’s just her little way. They 
like just to show their pride.. Why, 1 Anow it, 
Tillotson. She do¢es on you. And why not? 
A fine soldier-like looking young fellow.” 





Mr. Tillotson smiled sadly.‘ Ah, that’s just 
it!” he said. ‘There was the mistake. She 
should have had a fine soldier-like young fellow, 
as you describe him, and not an ancient dried- 
up old Ledger like myself. No matter,” he 
said, seeing the captain’s face lengthening, “I 
suppose you are right, and that, it will all come 
round in time.” 

“To be sure it will,” said his friend, joy- 
fully; ‘‘and Tom tells you so. I wish she was 
rid of that little cough, though; she has it too 
long—eh, Tillotson? Do you know what I was 
thinking of during dinner? Just bringing in 
our good doctor (who is very fond of her, I 
can tell you). All in a friendly way, as if for a 
visit,” 

** Do—do,” said Mr. Tillotson, eagerly. “ You 
can say it to her, you know.” (Again a little 
pain came into the captain’s face.) 

The next day the doctor’s carriage drove up, 
and he dropped in, in his friendly way. ‘“‘ Come 
to see you,” he said, noisily. ‘* Passing by the 
top of the street—sudden instinct, and little 
inspiration—had to shriek to my fellow (there 
was a train of coal waggons passing) to turn 
down. Well, and how are we—how is our 
little chest ? Do you recollect the night you 
got me away from my dinner? Oh,ho!” And 
the doctor laid his finger knowingly on the side 
of his nose. 

But a “tightness” had come upon the mouth 
of the little lady, and a sort of bitter smile. 
“QO, that is all so long ago,” she said. 

“ Well, but how are we ?” he said, 
to know how we are getting on ?” 

“QO, excellently,” she answered—* perfectly 
well. Never was better, doctor, either in health 
or spirits.” 

‘No, no,” he said. “ I heard you cough as I 
came up-stairs. Sit down. I want to see our 
chest.” 

“QO, sir!” she said, with a sort of bitterness 
that puzzled him, “I suppose ¢hey sent you to 
me? I understand all these stratagems. I am 
sure it is very kind of you; but really I don’t 


want——” 

“No matter,” he said, gravely. ‘As I am 
here, I may as well hear how you are.” He had 
an authoritative manner she could not resist, 
and submitted. 

But he told at a dinner-party that very day, 
that as for women they were as bad as Hebrew, 
and that there was a little chit who he might have 
taken on his knee a month ago, but who was 
quite_upset by being well married, and whose airs 
were the most amusing thing in theworld. ‘ And 
only that this poor little soul has just ‘a touch 
of consumption’ on her little chest that she 
must look after, I should have set her down a 
bit. By the way,” continued the doctor, “I 
could tell you a good little story about that very 
little woman. I had a few friends to dinner, 
and you know my inflexible rule is, once the 
covers are off, &c. &c.”’ And he proceeded to 
tell—and tell very well—that little history of 
our little lady’s visit, which the reader may per- 


haps recollect. 
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But the doctor had seen the captain that 
evening also. ‘* Well, doctor!” said he, with 
a world of wistfulness in his face. He had a 
sacred reverence for these mystery men. 

** Well,” said the doctor, “she is very fair. 
Nothing very wrong as yet. But I tell you 
this, she shouldn’t stay here this winter.” 

“Good gracious!” said the captain, remon- 
strating, as if the matter rested with the doctor. 
“ Surely you wouldn’t! Sir Duncan. You see, 
the husband’s business—you see. I know my- 
self he daren’t stir, doctor. A great house. 
Ana if you could manage it——” 

“ Well, I only say what J would do to my 
daughter. She shouldn’t be away from Mentone 
an hour; or else keep her all the winter in a 
glass box, hermetically sealed, you know, which 
you won’t do, my dear captain; for I should 
say my young lady had a little will of her own.” 
He was still a little nettled, this good-natured 
doctor, at the manner in which his paternal ad. 
vances had been received. 

The captain went his way sadly troubled, and 
repeating ‘*God bless my soul!” many times, 
and came back to the house, hoping to find Mr. 
Tillotson. But he found the young mistress of 
the house instead. ‘ And how do you feel to- 
day, dear ?” he said, 

She laughed. “I must be dreadfully ill,” 
she said. ‘He sent a doctor tome. Wasn’t 
it kind,?” 

* Yes,” he said, “ just like him. He’s always 
thinking of something about you. Poor Tillot- 
son, with all his business, my dear, he is very 
fond of you—he is indeed.” (This was said 
with the wistful look, as if putting a question. ) 

She laughed a little laugh. ‘He is very 
anxious about me indeed,” she said. ‘* Most 
naturally. Iremember this doctor said before 
our marriage that I was a little consumptive. 
No wonder he is getting impatient.” 

The captain took her hand gravely. “My 
dear little child,” he said, ‘* you know old Tom 
loves you, and always has loved you. You won’t 
mind what he says. Now what is this? I de- 
clare to Heaven,” he added, with fervour, “if 
you only heard the way he spoke of you last 
Sunday—I declare it quite went to my heart!” 

**O, of course,” said she, “‘ nunkey. I ander- 
stand all that. JZ know what it means. But, 
nunkey, do I complain—do I say anything? 
Of course he likes me, and I like him, of course, 
also, And do you know what I mean to dothis 
winter, nunkey ?” she added, wistfully. 

“That’s right,” he said, eagerly. ‘‘ Give me 
the hand for that! I like to hear a fine pretty 
young woman talk in this way. Of course you 
like him. Well, and what are you to do this 
winter ?” 

“T mean to go out a great deal,” she an- 
swered, “this winter. I want to see life—to 
enjoy myself, Why should I be shut up here ? 
He doesn’t care for it, of course. He likes his 
ledgers, or other things he loves. Why should 
I be sacrificed, nunkey? I shall go out and 
ange a every night! O, I should so 
1 ce it ” 





entemensi 





Alarm came into the captain’s face. “ For 
God’s sake, no!” he said, “don’t think of that! 
My dear child, you should be kept shut up, or 
else sent away to a warm climate. Upon my 
—s and word and credit Sir Duncan said 

vat: !” 

“Ah, I dare say,” she answered, excited. 
“Of course he speaks as they wish him to 
speak. Between them all, they would be glad 
to shut me up, nunkey—put me by for ever, 
and make room for some one else.” 

“My God!” said the captain. “No, that 
doctor loves you like his own daughter. I 
know you’re xof to do it—not to think of it. 
The doctor said so. Why, you'd kill yourself!” 

“What a misfortune that would be!” she 
said. “‘ Wouldn’t there be weeping and sorrow! 
But I am determined, nunkey. I suppose I 
didn’t marry to be shut up in a jail !” 

** All I can say, my dear child,” went on the 
captain, in real alarm, ‘* you’ll be in your grave 
before a week. Indeed, if you knew what the 
doctor said—that you shouldn’t even be here 
this winter——But you mustn’t think of that 
going out in the winter. Promise me.” 

«So they would shut me up,” she answered, 
“or send me out of the country? Well, per- 
oat they are right. Ah, nunkey, you are my 
only friend! Give me a kiss.” 

‘The captain enfolded her in his honest arms. 
““My dear little girl,” he said, “get all these 
notions out of your poor head. And if Tom 
can help you in any way Pa 

He went his way, not knowing what to make 
of the business, bat arriving at this conclusion, 
“that Tom was an old botch, and always put 
his stupid old lame leg in it whenever he inter- 
fered.” But his true convietion was, that 
“women, the creatures! had their little ways 
of their own, and took their little hamours, God 
bless them! as a matter of course, and indica- 
tions of affection.” And then he thought of 
* Williams” (‘'om—now governor of a Scotch 
fort), whose ‘‘ girl” used to cry and come to the 
barracks, and break all the furniture. “ And I 
know,” thought the honest captain, ‘‘ never girl 
loved aman more than she did.” He was sure, 
therefore, it would all come right. 


OHAPTER VII. MR. TILNEY SETS MATTERS RIGHT. 


Mranwuite, Mr. Tillotson, with much excite- 
ment, was proceeding in those delicate negotia- 


tions. ‘Lhe board of the Foncier seemed to be 
sitting in permanence. A Mr. Moxon was 
secretary to the failing company, and to him the 
first approaches were made, 

Mr. Tillotson was not officially known in the 
City as yet, and might be accepted as a sort of 
neutral. He was eminently, therefore, the fittest 
person to begin the matter. He also knew this 
Moxon a little, had met him once or twice at 
dinner, 

He began with great caution. “You will 
sound him, sound him, sound him,” repeated 
Mr. Bowater, speaking of Moxon as if he were a 
melodious bell. “Sound him gently, you know. 
That’s the plan. Feel our way.” 
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But Moxon, without much sounding, entered 
into the scheme readily; actually and with 
some eagerness proposed the thing himself. 
There was great excitement at the office when 
Mr. Tillotson announced this simple result. 

“TI always told you,” said Mr. Bowater, 
“that there was a latent fund of diplomacy in 
Tillotson. He’ll checkmate us all round one of 
these days.” 

Mr. Tallotson, however, disclaimed all these 
compliments, and told exactly how the matter 
was. But Mr. Bowater shook his head. . 

“Of course, of course! Always the way. 
You clever diplomatists never admit you are 
clever.” 

It seemed, indeed, likely to become ouly too 
simple. The failing office was eager to clutch 
at this chance of safety, and amalgamate on 
handsome terms. 

** You see,” said Mr. Bowater, “it is now 
merely a matter of detail.” 

They were sitting one morning arranging this 
mere matter of “detail,” when the secretary 
burst in, in a strange state of exeitement. “I 
knew it,” he said. .“I had a presentiment of 
this. It is all up.” 

— do you mean?” said Mr. Bowater, 

ast. 

** All up,” continued the other, “ and infernal 
shabby too. The General has got at’ them.” 

Mr. Bowater fell back in his chair. ** That 
rascal Dundee !” he said. 

But the secretary, Woods Marshall, was 
foremost as a sort of mtriguing demon. “ Dun- 
dee?” he said. ‘“ Nonsense tHe hasn’t ‘ gump- 
tion’ for such a thing. It is all that crawling, 
ee, mean fellow, Woods Marshall. I knew 
he would poke himself into this.” 

“T thought, Tillotson,” said Mr. Bowater, a 
little reproachfully, ‘ yow would have looked to 
all this.” 

“That scoundrel !” said the secretary, think- 
ing of the other secretary. 

It was, indeed, true. The General Finance 
had hunted out their secret, and the London 
Loan, like a passée coquette, stood simpering 
and ogling her two financial admirers. An air 
of despondency fell on the board. “We must 
begin all again,” said one. 

“No use in ¢haé,” said Mr. Bowater, hope- 
lessly. “It comes to a mere matter of bidding. 
Those rascals will outbid us, out of mere 
spite.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s eyes were kindling. He felt 
a sort of spirit rising within him. “ As I have 
undertaken this matter,” he said, “ I will carry 
itthrough. All Lask isaweek. Will yougive 
me a week ?” 

“Certainly, my dear friend,” said the chair- 
man. “And you'll do it too, Tillotson. I am 
very glad to hear you take this tone. Very.” 

“That scoundrel!” muttered the secretary, 
whose thoughts were far away. 

Mr. Tillotson went home. Another man 
would have tried all manner of little intrigues 
in the business. But that was not his character. 
He took a straighter road; skilfully planned, but 





not underhand. He shut himself up into his 
little council-reom to think. Before an hour was 
out he had mapped out a whole plan. The 
poliey he saw at once was a “ waiting” and “ in- 
different” one. To this, too, he was drawn by 
the reflection that a bargain based on “ out- 
bidding” and competition would be injurious, 
and that the business of the London Loan was 
not worth any serious sacrifice. Next day, 
therefore, when he saw Mr. Moxon, who came 
to him himself, with a mixed air of sham regret 
and complacency, to tell him that they had re- 
ceived proposals from another office “‘ of very 
high standing,” Mr. Tillotson told him quietly 
that they withdrew for the present. But, 
added he, with an earnestness that was quite 
natural, “if you should break off with them, 
we shall be glad to renew negotiations.” 

Mr. Moxon was: taken a little “aback,” and 
went his way wondering. He saw that his 
policy was to close at once with the other office. 
But Woods Marshall, mystified at first by this 

erness, held back a little, for one of the 
ge that guided Woods Marshall’s office 
ife was, whenever you see\a man eager, always 
suspect something ; and in a day or two, by his 
private inquiries, had discovered that the Fon- 
cier had “drawn off.” Thus, as a matter of 
course, was laid the basis ‘of all the formal 
ne of diplomacy, a studied inaction and 
indifference, producing an artificial and simu- 
lated coldness, and almost resentment, which in 
its turn: brought on a renewed intercourse. And 
all this time—it spread over some weeks—Mr. 
Tillotson and his house “lay by,” waiting the 
proper moment which he knew would surely 
come. 

He was wholly absorbed in it. He was almost 
in a state of feverish anxiety. A few months 
before he could not have believed that he could 
have | taken such an interest in mortal con- 
cerns. * But it was something, and took off his 
thoughts. 

More than a fortnight had gone by, and then 
Mr. Bowater and his secretary began to have 
forebodings. “I think, Tillotson,” he said, 
“this is going too far. They are beginning to 

e us at our word. I have great confi- 
— in your clearness of vision, but still I 


* I agree with Mr. Bowater,” said the secre- 
tary, “ and really, if that scoundrel Woods was 
to get through this, it would be outrageous. 
We might as well shut up. It is disreputable 
that a raseal of that sort-——~” 

As another and another day went by, they 
grew more pressing. At last a rumour reached 
the office that all had been concluded, and that 
the business of the London Loan had been 
finally transferred. At this piece of news all 
btinkbdende in their envoy seemed to be lost. 

** We had better take the matter up ourselves, 
Tillotson,” said Mr. Bowater. ‘“ You were a 
little out, you see. I told you so. The best 
judgment among us may go astray. I am sorry 
about this, for here is a fine chance thrown 
away. We rested entirely on you.” 
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Wakened up into the old fire and enthusiasm 
which was, indeed, his real’ character, Mr. Til- 
lotson protested eagerly and earnestly; begged, 
almost implored, for a little more delay—say a 
day or two even—and conjured them to leave 
the matter still to him. He was so eurnest and 
so eloquent, that he imparted some of his confi- 
dence to the others, and after some gradging 
protest on the part of the secretary, he obtained 
a grace of a couple of days more. 

Full of eagerness, and now of anxiety, he 
went home in a strange flutter. Several times 
he alroost smiled at himself. “ Why should I,” 
he said, “take an interest in such a wretche 
intrigue as this?” But he did takethe interest, 
and, more than that, he found it absorbing all 
his thoughts. 

But on that day, while Mr. Tillotson was en- 
grossed with this exciting business, young Mrs. 
‘Tillotson had an ‘unexpected visitor. Mr. Til- 
ney called and stayed in the hall while his name 
was sent up. It was Mr. Tilney nearly ap- 
proaching the older Tilney—the Tilney that had 
* rallied,” and took enjoyment in life and what 
was going on in the world, and who was so 
exuberantly grateful to Providence for any little 
blessings that had been showered upon him. 
“T have had some rubs,” he said to his friends 
—“some rubs. But it is good for us. Those 
that are well chastened, we are told, are most 
loved. I take it to be a very fair world on the 
whole; I doindeed.”  - 

*Just take my card up,” he said ‘to the 
servant. “Mr. Tilney, you know. I almost 
made sure you would have had him back from 
business by this time.” 

Young Mrs. Tillotson’s first impulse was to 
send down word that she was not at home. But 
she recollected the name, and what associations 
were connected with it; and very eagerly she 
sent back word that she hoped Mr. Tilney 
would walk up. 

Mr. Tilney entered, smiling, and with lofty 
welcome, as if it were Ais house. “So glad,” he 
said—* so very glad. Now this is what I call 
an opportunity.” And he ‘reached over a 
Lilliputian chair, which creaked and cracked as 
he laid down his long figure in it. “They make 
these things,” he said, looking over his shoulder 
at it, “all for show, you know. They run *em 
up, you see. God bless me! the days of the 
good old costly furniture—fine work, ma’am. 
There was Darby and Minifer, who had any furni- 
ture that was wanted for the palace. And noble 
work it was; would support elephants.” 

The little lady was very excited and eager in 
her manner. ‘ You recollect the day we met 
you at the court,” she said. “ I was the poor 

veaten appellant—is not that the word ?” 

“Capital, Mrs. Tillotson, and quite right. 
There are phrases in the profession. That wild 
fellow, Ross, now aboard ship, they call Jim 
respondent. As for the court, I am not sure 
exactly—query, Court of Appellate Jurisdiction 
—query, Criminal Appeal, with yg to forma 
quorun, or add to their number. Certainly 
with power to forma quorum; but really ——” 





Mrs. ‘Tillotson interrupted him eagerly : 
** And how are they all at home? Mrs. Tilney, 
and — daughters, and Miss—Miss—— ?” 

* Millwood, Millwood,” said he. “ They are 
a well, thank you—much obliged to you. 

ts. Tilney has been suffering from the bron- 
chitis. Muss 
ill, somehow. 
gether.” 

* Yes ?” said the little lady, very anxiously. 

* Yes,” said Mr. Tilney, ina dreamy way, 
with his eyes half closed. ‘ She’s a wonian, you 
know, that you might» walk from this, say to— 


Millwood—Ada—she never is 
A very wonderful person alto- 


d|say to—oh let me see!—to Lamb’s Conduit- 


street ; yes, without meeting another like her. 
And I do assure you, her little history might be 
written in a book. Romance up and down ; 
take it any way, romance still. Ask Tillot- 
son !” 

** Ah, to be sure,” said she, her breath coming 
and going. “Just as you say.” 

“ Just as I say,” he repeated. | “Tillotson 
has told it you again and again. Why, there’s 
Ross; the man ‘would put his eyes upon 
sticks together to get ‘ther. Romance again, 

ou see.” 

** Would he ?” she asked, with extraordinary 
interest ; “ but why——” 

“Ah, why! You see then come in the 
wheels. A: very remarkable: girl, I assure you. 
I might begin now, sitting in this very cliair” 
(which gave a loud crack, and received a look 
of remonstrance from’ the sitter), “and not be 
done before to-morrow, telling all that occurred 
in that littl town. It might be put im three 
volumes octavo, large 'print.” 

Yes ?” she said. 

“TI dare say you have many a laugh with 
your husband over all that. I don’t wonder he 
was struck—a man coming down in that way, 
and not a soul to stir him up.” 

** Tell me about that,” she said, eagerly —“ al/ 
about it. I am dying to know.” 

Mr. Tilney ‘shiook his head. ‘ Ah, no!’ he 
said; “no, no. Scareely,1 éhink. These were 
bachelor days, and it ain’t fair, you know. I 
remember the Dook saying to me, ‘ When alad 
marries, Tilney, he cuts the bachelor adrift! 
You know he was bred to the sea, and spoke 
—_ way. The Sailor Dook he was always 


Full of feverish anxiety to know more, with 
strained eyes and flushed cheeks, the little lady 
said again: “O, you must tell me.” Then, be- 
coming a little hypocritical, she added, with a 
confidential look, ‘I know it all already ; that 
is, nearly all” 


“Ah! I see,” said Mr. Tilney, “a little fun. 
Want to rally him in the long evenings. I 
know. There was Lady Mary Jennings, who 
had been maid of honour, and married well——” 

“ And so he actually,” she said, with a'look 
of strained anxiety that would have startled 
any one less preoccupied with his reminiscences 
than Mr. Tilney, “proposed for her?” (Wist- 
ful eyes waited for the answer.) 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Tilney, his eyes still 
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dreamily on the top of the mirror. “ How that 
Jennings’s business all comes back to me now 
—the little room, and Jennings taking, me. by 
the button—dear, dear! Proposed! O yes! 
And to this hour I never knew,” added Mr. 
Tilney, with great deliberation, “ why she would 
not have him; Tillotson, he was very hot, on it. 
Just rally hima little to-day as the decanter 
goes round.” al 

She forced a laugh. It was surprising that 
one so trained in the world as he was could not 
see the true state of things. And yet this little 
lady, absorbed as she was in her great. trouble, 
could notice the fond and longing stress he laid 
upon the word “decanter.” ‘ You must take 
something, Mr, Tilney,” she said, with a sort. of 

uetry, “after your walk.” 
an put up his hands in faint protest. 

“There, I have rung!” she said. 

Absently helping himself, Mr. Tilney came 
back, of his own accord, to the subject. “ Dear 
me! the hours we spent in that town. He was 
with. us, Tillotson was, in and out every hour 
of the day: like a dog, 1 may say. Did what 
he liked. Came and went, and nobody asked 
questions. Just put it to him after dimner— 
ha, ha! There was the old cathedral there, a 
noble pile, lifting its tall head and lying there. 
He was uncommonly fond of going with us— 
ha, ha! (Thank you! Now rea/ly no more 
after this ove.) Lifts its tall head. Dear me! 
the peaceful innocent hours I have spent there. 
L always felt good, and wiser, and better.” 

Mr, Tilney, almost fascinated by the retro- 
spect, was readily led on to give many particu- 
lars of those innoeent days, and was greatly 
amused as he dwelt on what he called “this 
early amour of our friend.” He finally rose to 
go in great good humour. “I have really apent 
a most delightful afternoon. You must look 
after that cough of yours. I assure you there 
was a young slip of a girl, daughter of Lord 

ill, captain of one of the royal yachts, 


literally snipped off like a geranium before you | 


be) 


eould and not finding a striking action 
readily, he had to put in, “look about you. 
I'll look in again some afternoon. We are 
all coming to town presently, Hampton is 
too much at the back of Godspeed. We want 
- see our friends more. So good-bye—yood- 

e!? 

He went his way 
Tillotson sat, long with her eyes on the ground, 
meditating. The cough did, indeed, come very 
often, but she did not heed it much. So the 
evening passed by, and the cold meeting between 
the wife and the husband returned from business 
(so full of his negotiations that he did not notice 
the strange look in her face and her compressed 
lips), and the dinner. And then the lamps were 
lit, and the night set in. 

He was sitting, as was his custom, in his 
study, fretting a little impatiently, and wishing 
he had never undertaken the responsibility of 
the negotiation. As he sat and pondered over 
this matter, he heard the faint cough of the 
little lady up-stairs recurring frequently and 


greatly satisfied. Mrs, 





almost at settled intervals. She was sitting as 
she almost always sat during the long evenings, 
alone. He often begged that she would 
have Miss Diamond with her as a companion, 
but.she had steadily declined. The little lady 
seemed to hint at a bitter grievance. 





THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN. 
I. OF MODERN DAYS. 


Tue cheerful city which stands on the banks of 
the Liffey has special features and attractions of 
its own, and which almost take it out of that 
uniform pattern which belongs to most cities in 
the United Kingdom. It has architectural pre- 
tensions of no mean order, all its public build- 
ings being in the same style, and almost of the 
same era; being disposed, too, with an eye to 
picturesque position and effect, under the direc- 
tion of a parliament which, though corrupt, had 
the redeeming merit of being sumptuous in all 
matters relating to the public. Of a fine sum- 
mer’s day, these broad streets, with what looks 
like a Grecian temple at a corner far away in the 
haze, with the bridges, and the ships lying at the 
quays, and the columns and statues, and the 
general air of vivacity, the crowded pathways 
and the light cars which spring along cheerfully 
with the Celtic drivers standing up carelessly on 
one side looking out for fares, and, like “ jolly 
young watermen,” never in want of one, give a 
curiously festive and almost foreign air to this 
Irish city. 

How then does a city, without trade, or 
manufactures, or law, look as fe y and busy 
as if it were fattening on trade, and manu- 
factures, and wealthy citizens? We may set 
all this down to the presence of a Court—a 
Court which has been called “ Brummagem,” “a 
sham,” and a hundred such contemptuous names 
(who does not remember Mr. Thackeray’s epi- 

about a Court Calendar being bad enough, 
ut a sham Court Calendar !), but which has still 
an extraordinary and unsuspected influence on 
the social prosperity of this city. A Court, after 
all—* Brummagem ” or otherwise—is a Court; 
that is to hs it can boast a fine income, a 
handsome e, has its guards, officers of state, 
and everything in keeping. 

At the proper time in “the season” the show 
begins, the grand rooms are thrown open, the 
Viceroy and the Vicereine are ready to see their 
subjects, to feast them in their halls. Then Irish 

aterfamilias, delighting in his beeves and his 
felds, with a sighgivesway. Mammaand the three 
daughters (they are like mothers and daughters 
everywhere else) have joined to persuade and in- 
timidate. And paterfamilias, like his kind else- 
where, is not strong enough to withstand such 

ressure. He is reminded of what his duty is to 
fis “ girls,” under the just — of being stig- 
matised as a “brute.” thus, when the season 
sets in, the country families come flocking up, and 
take houses in “ Fitz-William-street ” and Fitz- 
William-square,” in “ Pembroke-place,” and 
other “ genteel” and genteely-named localities. 
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We may suppose it to be the beginning of the 
season, and the night of the first drawing-room ; 
for levees and drawing-rooms have been going 
here for centuries ; and, with a sensible eye to 
picturesque effect, the drawing-rooms are always 
held at night. Towards ten o’clock carri 
are converging to the little hill from half a dozen 
different points, and form into one line; inside 
of which, fluttering young girls, all trains and 
lappets, are folded up somehow. A crowd is at 
the gates, laughing, jesting, criticising, half 
satirically, but mostly with respect, the charms 
that pass them by. Inside, in the court-yard, 
all the tall windows are lit up in long files, and 
the soldiers and police are drawn up; and 
afar off under the arcade, where there is a blaze 
of light, the carriages are “ setting down,” and 
driving away. Inside, there are great halls lined 
with soldiers, and a d staircase, and lon 
galleries lined with servants and soldiers, an 
the long, long room where the company wait 
their turn, and crush on—as genteel crowds 
always will crush, even at places of yet better 
quality—to the barrier of the Pen. Under the 
brilliant light is seen a curious crowd, like the 
chorus at the opening of an opera, a vase | of 
uniform that would delight an Aulic councillor. 
For to say nothing of the dreadful “ court suit,” 
still from necessity in universal favour, there are 
soldiers of every “arm,” sailors, privy coun- 
cillors, in the rude rasping high collars, with 
coats of the “robin redbreast” cut, and a host 
of other varieties that would “intrigue” the 
Queen’s chamberlain; for Ireland, like France 
and Germany, is a uniform-ridden country. The 
police uniform is a uniform infinitely more showy 
than that of the Queen’s rifles. The inspectors 
of this and that government office have their 
special dress, Even the Clerks of the Crown, 
legal officers, are resplendent in blue and silver, 
and “run” French senators very closely. Mixed 
up with all these are the stately matrons and 
the fresh young girls from the country, the 
ecial “Irish ” oo the “violet eyes,” 


placed beside the established reigning belles of 


the city itself. There is an endless chatter going 
on. yond is a second room and another bar- 
rier ; and beyond that is the Throne-room, where 
what we may hear a country gentleman call “the 
sermony” takes place. Here we are at the 
barrier, kept sternly but not unkindly by a 
gigantic dragoon serjeant ; and now, fluttering, 
Dlushing, round-cheeked Miss Glorvina, you 
may get ready. 

or a “sham,” and a thing that we are taught 
is Brummagem, the matériel for a “‘sermony” is 
very complete. Peeping into this Throne-room, 
which is all a-blaze with gold, with a coved 
ceiling, which has rich amber hangings and 
furniture to match, and which recals a state-room 
in the palace of St. Cloud, we can see a throne 
with a handsome canopy, and for a matter of 
spectacle, a very glittermg pageant indeed. In 
front of the throne the Viceroy himself, who may 
be assumed to be that genial, gracious, pastime- 
loving and Irish-loving nobleman, the late 
Earl of Carlisle, whose strangely heavy white 





hair, full face, and gartered knee make 
a picture that will be long recollected. On 
each side, in a semicircle, are his “staff,” 
the dozen or so of “aides,” the “master 
of the horse,” “comptroller,” “chamberlain,” 
“gentlemen at large,” “state stewards,” 
“ private secretaries,” “physicians to the house- 
hold,” “surgeons to the household,” make up a 
respectable and showy gathering. But opposite 
them, thus making a sort of semicircular lane, 
is a yet more effective crowd, the dignitaries 
and persons of quality of “the Court,” who 
have been privileged with what is called the 
“private entrée.” Here we have archbishops 
and primates, and lord chancellors and lords 
justices, chief justices, lord mayors, deans, 
chaplains, heralds in gorgeous tabards, knights 
of St. Patrick, commanders of forces, privy 
councillors in profusion, earls, marquises, 
barons, and all the “ ladies ” of these illustrious 
persons, When we think that every one looks 
their best and wears their best, and that every 
family diamond is put on to the best advantage, 
the hols must be a rather dazzling sight. But 
for them the whole spectacle must be a show of 
great interest and amusement. For here, now, 
the pages are letting down the agitated little 
Glorvina’s train, and the dreadful moment 
is at hand. Her stately mamma, well accus- 
tomed to such a process, has stalked on majes- 
tically, wndismayed if a whole regiment were 
drawn up there. Already the officials have got 
the little girl’s card, and are passing it on from 
hand to hand,and the last has chanted it aloud: 
“ Miss Grorvina SarsFieLp !” with the addi- 
tion, “TO BE PRESENTED!” which, translated into 
English, means a vice-regal ae consecrated 
by immemorial usage. ‘The deputy king has 
his tenths, as it were, strictly levied on every 
first presentation. The charming little Glorvina 
—a Connemara rosebud—now making her 
curtsey (practised again and again in Merrion- 
square for many nights, and last night with 
pape standing up as viceroy on the rug, and the 

rothers doing the “ staff”’), is drawn over, and 
the osculatory tribute exacted in a half paternal 
fashion. Sometimes the confusion and maiden 
modestyare so intense, that Cesar canonly obtain 
his tribute by a sort of game of hide and seek, 
But when a new Viceroy arrives, everybody is 

resented, and the saluting of some six hundred 

ish ladies, however agreeable an occupation 
for a preux chevalier, is not without its alloy, for 
the process becomes wholesale and indiscrimi- 
nating, and in the long female procession the 
most courageous might be occasionally appalled. 

This ordeal passed through, Miss Glorvina’s 
train is carefully gathered up and’ restored to 
her, and she emerges into the long room or 
gallery, where there is the crowd who have suc- 
cessfully passed through. One of the most 
entertaiming things in the world is to stand at 
this door and study the play of human female 
expression as eaclh emerge—the satisfaction, 
shyness, and complacency, which all struggle in 
the one face. This room is a fine picture, and 
has its own interest besides its architectural 
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merits, for itis hung around with. the lords- 
lieutenant of nearly two hundred, years back— 
the Buckinghams, Westmorelands, Dorsets, 
Townshends, and nearly every noble family in 
England. The series has been carefully and 
almost religiously kept up; and people fond of 
prophecy discovered an omen in the fact, that 
after Lord. Carlisle’s: picture there would be 
room for no more, But both prophecy and 
judgment failed together — another lord - lieu- 
tenant came, and another more observing eye 
found room for a new picture, 

A study of these portraits is full of profit, 
and in these faces we might almost read the 
story of the government of the country. For 
here are clever, and weak, and cunning faces; 
open, jovial, and unsuspicious countenances ; 
the reckless Townshend, the free debauched 
Rutland, the diplomatic Clarendon, the good- 
natured Eglinton, and the genial Carlisle. 

Next we troop into St. Parrick’s Hati— 
the grand ball-room—with the painted ceilin; 
and the galleries, where the musicians play, an 
the mirrors and the scarlet tiers.of seats. Here, 
too, is a dais, and another throne. And down 
this room, when the drawing-room is done, and 
the thousand or so of ladies, gentle and simple, 
have passed by, there is “THE Procession,” 
and vice King and vice Queen march solemnly 
and stately down to the drumming and trump- 
eting of music in the gallery, By one o’clock 
all have departed ; and in the next morning’s 
papers we have the “correct list” in due order 
of precedence, and, more pleasant reading still, a 
minute account of the jewels, dresses, laces, 
lappets, “ bouillons,” “ buffons,” and the rest. 

Almost next day set in the dinners and balls. 
Country paterfamilias with his wife and daughters 
—a staunch supporter of government—is bidden. 
The late Lord Carlisle dispensed an almost 
sumptuous hospitality. Those weekly “ ban- 
quets” as they were called, where a hundred 
Get were entertained in the large St. Patrick’s 

all as elegantly and as perfectly as if it were 
a dinner of twelve, will, not be soon forgotten. 
This amiable nobleman delighted in having 
“his friends about him.” He loved everything 
that the Irish would call “ sport,” a was 
never wanting where “sport” called for him, 
It was worth seeing this Viceroy at the curious 
ceremony on St. Patrick’s-day, when the guards 
were relieved at the Castle, and the bands 
played Trish airs, and the Viceroy appeared on 

is only literally loaded with shamrocks. A 
mass of the great unwashed below, crowded 
densely, listening to their national airs ; and when 
some stirring jig struck up, the charm became 
irresistible, a number of rings were instinctively 
formed, and then was Pat and Andy “footir 
it,” regardless of'all propricties,, Police ae a 
up to avert the profanation; but the good- 
natured Viceroy was seen protesting as furiously 
from his baleony, and the odd morning enter- 
tainment proceeded. As the fun waxed furious 
the contagion spread, more circles broke out, 
and presently the great yard was a mass of 


human beings dancing like dervishes. 





OF this St. Patrick’s ry oem always, too, a 
special feature—a great in court dresses. 
The routine was always strictly the same. It 
was a sight tosee. Asthe clock struck ten, the 
two lines of dancers formed, the court suits and 
swords making it look like a ball of the last 
century, and then at the signal the music in the 
gallery struck up “Sr. Parrick’s Day IN TRE 
Mornine!” and a fierce country dance set in. 
The king’s heart was in that measure, and it was 
delightful to see with what unwearied vigour he 
pursued the fatiguing course, “turning” eve 
one conscientiously until he reached the end. 
A “Casile ball” is always “voted” capital, 
and indeed about one floats a memory of a 
floor vast and smooth as ice, good dancing, 
brilliant lights, and the charming musie of a 
Vienna valse. But there are other delights 
of which this festive hall is the scene. Peri- 
odically a knight of St. Patrick is made, and 
the result is a “show” of no mean brillianey 
—collars, mantles, heralds gorgeous in the 
knave of diamonds tabard, with that best and 
most efficient of all heralds, “ Ulster” — 
better known to us as Sir Bernard—uniforms 
again, chancellors and prelates of the order, 
flitting to and fro, and crossing each other 
like the strands of a parti-coloured cord. This, 
too, is succeeded by the “ banquet,” than which, 
in Ireland as in England, nothing can so worthily 
“crown the work.” Here, too, when the late 
earl was “ king,” were pleasant concerts,choruses 
of pretty ladies, and solos, for our late sovereign 
was an amateur, and loved a charming and 
brilliant yoice just as much as he admired a 
charming and pretty face. Nothing was more 
delicate than the half-gallant, half-fatherly 
encouragement he had for all the belles 
of his court, and they were many; so, too, 
with the interest. and pride he felt. in their 
success, and their marriages were nearly always 
celebrated with a handsome present, 
honoured with his own presence. But among 
other shows and festivities, bound up in a man- 
ner with “ Castle life,” is one which has a special 
charm. Long. before the feeble halting society 
called the “London Royal Academy of Music” 
had come into wheezy life, there existed in 
Dublin, fully a hundred and twenty years ago, 
a society of the same class—the Irish Academy 
of Music, which has always kind of fashionable 
patronage. Roman visitors will recollect the 
charming “ Societa Filarmonica” and their de- 
lightful concerts, the feature of which was the 
rowsof the fairest Roman ladiesof the first quality 
and beauty, a princess or two even, sitting charm- 
ingly dressed, and giving an opera of Doni- 
zetti’s. These. refined and tuneful “ladies” 
will not soon be forgotten. It was truly an 
amateur performance, and was as prety to look 
at as to listen to. Now in the Irish capital— 
and this may be quoted as an instance of kindred 
in Celtic nations—precisely the same thing may 
be seen, and at two concerts of this Irish Aca- 
demy are there tiers and rows of rank and beauty 
—ladies who have been dancing the night before 
at Lady Mary Kilshandra’s, in Merrion-square— 
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are to be seen seated side by side, and with a 
strange indifference to the purposes of social 
meetings, consent to a sort of enforced and 
cloistered segregation. But, to produce due 
musical effect, tenors must sit with tenors, and 
soprani with soprani. On one side the wreaths 
and ribbons are one colour, on the other side 
they are different. Here the “ amateur” may 
see violet eyes and oval faces in plenty. Then 
for the performance. In this way have been 
“recited ” nearly every opera of note—Marta, 
DonGiovanni, Il Trovatore, Ernani, La Sonnam- 
bula, Norma, &c., with no lack of prima donnas 
or tenors. These are the most pleasing enter- 
tainments that can be conceived. 

Indeed, the rage for music is quite a Dublin 
feature. The excitement is great, and at private 
houses the “concert” is going on all the year. 
Sometimes we see, about five o’clock, a 
street blocked with carriages, and from open 
windows have the music of the Italian quar- 
tet borne to us, and know that this is a 
musical “tea” going on. But the gala-time 
for the lower classes, for the shilling gallery 
and pit, is when the opera sets in (and we have 
nearly two months’ opera every year), and then 
Santley and Titiens reign, and are borne on the 
wings of a tumultuous but discriminating 
applause. Not often do we find, as the writer 
has seen, the great finale in the third act of 
Ernani encored by an “ unwashed” audience ; nor 
is it only in Italy that singers have “ ovations.” 
Who will forget the Piccolomini furor, and the 
birds and wreaths lowered down to the stage, 
the speeching of that piquant little lady at one 
o’clock in the morning from her hotel window 
to a crowd of a thousand persons, the dragging 
home of her carriage every night? Or, as was 
the case with Grisi on her farewell, the torch- 
light procession? These things take us a little 
out of the world of prose and conventional 
buckram. 

The theatre, too, like music, is a special Irish 
taste. Amateur acting isin great favour. The 
“soldiers” have their season of five nights 
every year, taking the theatre, which is barely 
smaller than Drary Lane. It is built on the prin- 
ciple that the audience are to be “ shown off” 
to the best advantage as well as the actors, the 
whole “dress circle” being a sort of balcony ; 
and when the company are crowded close, and 
the house full from floor to ceiling, the effect is 
very gay indeed. And on these “ command 
nights” the yice-regal box blazed with mirrors, 
and chandeliers, and hangings, and was filled 
with a staff, and soldiers mounted guard on the 
stairs and lobbies, and the manager, according 
to old custom, was seen in a court suit, and with 
a pair of wax-lights, walking backwards and 
showing the Viceroy to his box. So important 
an officer is he looked upon, that the Theatre 
Royal manager may preseut himself “at Court.” 
As we look back through that old reign, very 
many of those pleasant theatrical nights present 
themselves, that white head—always conspicuous 
—that genial heart, ready to welcome and en- 


'| courage all these pastimes. Now there was a 





tragedy, now a comedy; now there was a 
comedy of French manners skilfully adapted 
from the French, as skilfully acted and set off 
with new music, new dresses, and new scenery. 
The result was a gradual training of a corps of 
amateur actors, who were fast becoming a 
pleasant feature in the place, when there came 
that strange and gradual sinking, and the final 
break-down. These were the nightly joys. 

But when the summer evenings set in, there 
were other entertainments of an al fresco sort to 
amuse this pleasure-loving society, and files of 
carriages were seen trailing through the pleasant 
avenues of the Park making for the charming 

dens of “ the Lodge”—the Viceroy’s country 
ouse—where were the dairymaids, and the cows, 
and the syllabub, fresh as new milk could make 
it, and the music playing, and the quadrilles of 
little children on the bowling-green—perhaps 
the most amusing feature of the whole. More 
— still were the cricket meetings, there 
ing a vice-regal club, for he delighted, not in 
the play itself, but in looking on and following 
it, and marking. Hither came every Eng- 
lish club of note, specially I Zingari, wit 
their gipsy colours, who were made welcome and 
“put up” vice-royally in the cheerful apartments 
of, “the Lodge” while the days of play lasted. 
In honour of these guests, the ball and the 
concert were set on foot, and many of I Zingari 
remember pleasantly those cheerful old cricket 
festivals. 

Yet with all this junketing, and fiddling, and 
high jinks night and day, this feasting and 
making merry, the city is not in a morally 
healthy condition. The strangest feature is the 
utter absence of the influence or presence of 
a middle class—a broad, loud-voiced, strong 
trading class. For all purposes of power or tone, 
this body, which should be the bones and muscles 
of every sound community, is a mere cypher. 
They make no sign. They are weak and retiring. 
For them is no round of honest middle-class 
amusement, the monster halls with the huge 
oratorics, an honest school of politics, an inde- 

ndent sterling school of politics, which should 
be sufficient for them. There is nothing of this 
kind. They fluctuate between those above 
them and below them, They pant for the cheap 
glories, the Brammagem “ fashion ” that is over 
their heads.. They spend their lives sighing to be 
admitted into those choice enclosures, and are at 
last happy in their old age if they are allowed to 
look in over the rails, or sit on the wall. No- 
where, it must be confessed, does this upas of 
false “ gentility,” this aping at selectness and 
“feshion,” spread its branches so wide and do 
such mischief as in this pleasant community. 
In no city are there such sacrifices made to the 
Juggernaut Fashion, or is that pelican in a frock- 
coat—the Dublin father—so handsomely drained 
of his blood by his “fashionable” family. And he 
opens his veins, it must be said, cheerfully. On 
every side we can see the “ slaving ” barrister and 
the “slaving” doctor sitting up of nights, rising 
by candlelight, and with infinite pain scrapes 
together, out of fees ill paid and faithlessly pro- 
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mised, his thousand a year or so, while mamma 
and the lovely Eliza are prancing it down the 
square, or plunging up to Madame Mantalini’s, 
or mapping out their fifth or sixth “steet 
dinner,” or writing “ kerds ” for the third ball. 
Madame Mantalini already holds bills of papa’s 
for a very large amount, and presently will be 
ressing. By-and-by the poor pelican dies a 
ittle suddenly, and very awkwardly too, pesbepe 
only the day before the festival to which the 
commander of the forces had been got to come ; 
- Om we oe whispers ond shrves, _ a 
wail of sympathy — “‘ Ve that o or 
Dawson Dowdall’ I Neg not a ~nahiah go 
the creditors. Mantalini has his bill for eight 
hundred.” 





ATTILA IN LONDON. 


“ He destroyed, but did not create,” was 
history’s verdict upon the crowned ruffian who 
impiously styled himself “the scourge of God.” 
The money-making Attilas of to-day are destroy- 
ing small tenements at a rate hitherto without 
parallel in this country, and create nothing in 
their place which can be used as dwelling- 
houses by the labouring poor. In many parts 
of London these are being literally swept away 
wholesale, their inmates cast upon the streets, 
and their sites oceupied by edifices which, how- 
ever well calculated to pay, do not provide either 
hole or kennel for those who have been compelled 
to renounce their all that a new company may 
flourish, a railway be made, or a gigantic tho- 
roughfare be symmetrically formed. 

Let us take the neighbourhood of Cow-cross 
and the adjacent parishes of St. Sepulchre and 
Clerkenwell as examples. Starting from the Me- 
tropolitan Railway station in the Farringdon- 
road, and diving into the courts and alleys near, 
we speedily recognise the too familiar horrors. 
Pigsties, dung-heaps, dogs, children, and coster- 
mongers’ refuse, jammed together into a hetero- 
geneous and inextricably confused mass, fringe 
all the squalid homes to the right and left of 
the narrow courts branching off the roadway. 
peneng with your back to the entrance of any 
one of these courts, you look far away across the 
line of railway over a vast and desolate waste. 
Continue your researches and pass up the streets 
behind you towards Smithfield, and you come 
upon a dreary desert, in which wooden hoardings 

one show the explorer where streets once 
were. The parish of St. Sepulchre has been so 
devastated and laid bare that its local charities 
are lying fallow for want of poor householders 
to claim their benefits. Forty poor parishioners 
are entitled to a:small sum per year by the will 
of a benevolent citizen, and, in a district which 
a few years ago held thousands of poor, forty 
are not to be found who are sligithe for the 
charity. “Can you keep me on the list, 
sir, now that I’m forced to live out of the 
parish ?” is necessarily answered in the nega- 
tive ; for it is held that the will of the founder 
must be read literally, so the funds accumulate 





and the people starve.  “ Applying to Chance 
to Senveiea we ought to do with it,” is the 
ultimate intention of the parochial authorities ; 
but meanwhile the money lies idle, and those 
who by every law of humanity and common 
sense are entitled to it, wend their weary way 
to other parishes, to become burdens upon 
other rates. Either this, or they die. It is 
impossible to — definite information con- 
cerning the bulk of those ejected by a great 
company’s lust for conquest. The occupation 
of a lifetime, the petty little business which 
seems so insignificant to those accustomed to 
deal with large sums, but which rears, and 
clothes, and feeds a family, are sacrificed with- 
out compunction, almost without complaint. 
Wonderful improvements going on everywhere, 
is the complacent cry as we save five minutes in 
a cab-ride, or are carried smoothly underground 
from one suburb to another. Yet many of these 
improvements have occasioned as much misery 
as a war, have brought sorrow to as many 
families as a pestilence, and have made the 
necessaries of life as unattainable as in a famine. 
Tn vain do you attempt to trace the process by 
which the st and thousands of dispos- 
sessed tenants find new shelter. “They get on 
somehow ; at.all events, they can’t come to us, 
because they’re no longer in our parish. Bless 
you, this sort o’ thing soon finds its level in this 
country,” is a fair sample of the answers 
received to a question we have put to dif- 
ferent authorities in various parts of the metro- 
polis. If youask the s if he knows of 
any houses being built in the vicinity of the 
size and rental of those pulled down, the an- 
swer is invariably No. which way you 
will, the story is the same. Large tracts of 
occupied land bought, families turned out, and 
warehouses or stately mansions rising up. 

Let us visit the roof of this busy-looking 
house in the St. Pancras-road, and look down, 
Asmodeus-like, on the scene below. Standmg 
quietly on its lift, we sail upwards in a jerky 
and semi-dislocated fashion until we reach the 


upper story of the great printing-works we are 
in. Each floor we “ep through has its own 


characteristics, which are scarcely mastered 
before the floor itself disappears like a dissolv- 
ing view, and the machinery and men and ba 
at work on it give way to another and equally 
busy set. They are nearly all skilled workmen, 
earning good wages ; and as I clutch their mas- 
ter round the waist for safety, I ask him their 
way of life and place of abode. My guide and 
mentor waits until we reach the top tloor, and 
taking me to the roof, silently motions me to 
look down. “That heap of rubbish is where 
my best folder’s little house stood three months 
ago; yonder pile of old bricks is all that’s left 
of the homes of the three compositors you asked 
about below; and where the old timbers stretch 
across the road is the spot where several of my 
other workmen lodged. They’ve found other 
places now, but it’s very inconvenient at times, 
and has put them toa good deal of expense. 
Besides, they’re all people who are in regular 
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work. There are hundreds and hundreds of 
others who’ve been simply ruined by what you 
see.” A more complete picture of devastation 
could not be imagined. Looking down from 
our vantage-point on the roof, we trace the pro- 
gress of destruction as it is being carried on, and 
we see its ravages on every side. Whole streets 
of small tenements have disappeared as utterly 
as Aladdin’s palace or Jonah’s gourd. Acre 
upon acre out of the heart of a densely-popu- 
lated district has been laid bare. 


of old bricks, piebald with the mortar sticking 
to them ; heaps of discoloured time-worn wood- 
work, such as staircases, wainscots, floorings, and 
heavy beams ; masses of plaster, with rafters and 


laths sticking up at odd angles, as if belonging 
to a dishevelled and dusty giant poreupime ; 
ragged ugly walls with patches of garish- 
coloured paper, to mark where rooms once 
were ; front sections of houses only half pulled 
down, and with their broken windows and 
crumbling faces looking like very ill-used stage 
flats; a barren wilderness of nondescript rub- 
bish, hedged in by artificial ruins; and vast 
tracts on which sturdy labourers are at work 
with pickaxe and shovel, make up the prospect 
before us. Leaning over the narrow parapet, 
see the same picture duplicated to right and left. 
Everywhere roofless ghastly ruins, only varied 
by vast Saharas of brickdust, old building ma- 
terials, and a repetition of the shapeless heaps of 
rubbish. Here or there, a tree or shrub may be 
seen mournfally asserting its vitality, and look- 
ing amid the uniform waste like a landmark in 
flooded fields. A lean and hungry dog, pickin 
its way among the broken stones and artifici 
mounds, as if vainly seeking its old kennel; 
some shattered dovecots, with a drouthy and 
inquisilive-looking pigeon perched upon them ; 
a few traces of broken plates and crockery; a 
rusty spoon or two, and a brown old shoe; are 
the only waifs and strays which speak of the 
thousands of men, women, and children who 
were dwelling here a few months ago. Pompeii 
and Herculaneum are redolent of living human 
interest when compared with the ugly blank 
below. In the lava-covered cities, symbols 
of the busy pleasure-loving life of nearly two 
thousand years ago arrest you at every corner. 
Here, with the late inhabitants still alive and 
working, every vestige of their existence has 
been swept away. Some have received com- 
pensation, some have not, and I converse with 
representative men of each class before I leave 
the priuting-works. 

“| was thirteen years a small householder 
over the way, sir; a yearly tenant, and let part 
of my house off. had a nice little place 
enough, and kept four rooms for myself ‘and 
my family. When it was arranged that the com- 
pany was to take all, an auctioneer and valuer 
called on me, and offered to make everything 
straight, and to get me good compensation, free 
of expense. I can’t say I was treated exactly 
badly. They gave me a small sum o’ money 
down ; but then look at what I have had to do 
with it, and how differently I have to live. 


Huge stacks | 





Why, I can’t get a house. ‘There ain’t such a 
thing to let, suitable to a man of my means, 
unless I went miles and miles away from my 
work. No, sir, I should zor like to live out o’ 
town. I like the country as well as any man, 
and on a Sunday, or if one takes a holiday, 
theyre ain’t a better way of spendin’ it, to my 
mind, than taking your railway ticket, and 

tig right away from the dust and smoke. 
sut it ain’t in nature to want to travel miles 
every day, when your work begins at six in 
the morning; and, as Mr. Temple here will 
tell you, masters ain’t over-fond of having their 
men live away. So I’ve had to take apart- 
ments, and me and my wife and the four chil- 
dren are crammed into two rooms, and pay 
more for them than we kept four for, when so 
a place of my own. My father lived a few 
doors from me, and had bin in the same house 
three-and-twenty years, a yearly tenant. He’s 
had to take apartments too, and we’ve both to 

three miles and a half every night and morn- 
ing to and from our work. No, sir, I can't tell 
you where the poor people who’d only one 
room have got to. Cram in wherever they can, 
that’s the fact of it; and nobody knows but 


I}themselves the trouble and worry they’ve had 


to get shelter at all. Many of ’em, as I’ve 
heard, were taken into the workhouse ; and the 
model lodging-house up the road had so many 
more hun: rel applications than they could find 
room for, that none of us thought of applying 
there.” 

Mr. Temple confirms everything advanced by 
his workman, supplementing it by a wish that 
all the people in his employ could live on the 
we or at most not further off than next 

oor. 

“ T was only a monthly tenant, so I didn’t get 
a penny of compensation,” said a stout fresh- 
coloured man, “though I’d lived in the same 
place for the last six years, and I’ve had to take 
one bit of a room for the price I paid for three 
good ones, besides having to walk all that way 

ome night and morning. No, sir, I didn’t 
apply at any of the homes or model lodging- 
houses. One thing was, I knew they were all 
fall; and then, to tell the truth, [ don’t much 
fancy that sort of place myself.” 

On my expressing surprise at what I thought 
an error of judgment, and touching lightly upon 
the advantages offered by the model dwellings I 
had seen, he said : 

“Oh, they’re uncommon nice when you're 
once in’em, nobody can deny that ; it’s the bein’ 
seen goin’ in and out of one of those barrack sort 
o’ places that I don’t like, let alone not bein’ able 
to find one unoccupied. As it is, I have to put 
up with a nasty little place you couldn’t swmg 
a cat in, and all because a blessed railway com- 
jany takes it intoits head to want the house I’m 
Fivit? comfortable in. Talk o’ reform bills! The 
sort 0’ reform bill I’d like would be one to 
prevent big companies having it all their own 
way, and to let us keep ourselves to ourselves 
without bother or inter!erence.” 

Most of the men I talked to, held similar 
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views, and none of them could tell me whither 
their poorer neighbours had fled. “They get 
in where they can,” was the uniform answer, 
and there ean be no doubt that the imme- 
diate result of such raids as I describe is 
an increase in overcrowding and its attendant 
evils, which is a bitter mockery upon philan- 
thropic effort and sanitary knowledge, But 
some of my friends say, given defective drain- 
age, an inadequate water-supply, no ventilation 
to speak of, rotting houses, and cramped rooms, 
and what so plausible as a proposition for 
rasing them to the ground? Away with them, 
by all means. Let us have, in their place, 
wholesome dwellings, wide streets, and a 
thorough observance of the laws of decency and 
health. But, in the mean time, let us be just. 
The horde of workers who were born with 
these surroundings, and who are, perhaps, in their 
way, as useful citizens as either you or I, have 
a claim to consideration, They have, at least, 
a right, to live; and before we give power toa 
company to, destroy their houses, we should 
be satisfied that adequate compensation will 
be made. “Bad plan coddling people, or in- 
terfering with the natural laws of supply and 
dy’ says my friend Calicum. “ Would 

ou interfere with the rights of. property, or 

interfere with public enterprise ?” echoes Statis, 


horrified, ‘‘ A nuisance to us, and a nuisance to. 


themselves, and they’re a class 0’. people with 
which I’ve no sympathy; a good riddance out 
o’ this parish,” says that eminent guardian of 
the, poor, Mr. Beadel. Granted, gentlemen— 
granted. You have each a modicum of truth 
on your. side, and if we could only recast human 
nature on your own private models, and create 
aworld on sound utilitarian principles, it 
would doubtless be brighter, wiser, and better, 
than anything we can hope for from the imper- 
fect re a at our hand. The difficulty is, 
that we have. to deal with facts and people as 
they are, not,as you, in your wisdom, think 
they ought to be; and as long as this is so, we 
must. look for murmuring and dissatisfaction 
when natural interests are disregarded or 
trampled on, and the livelihood of thousands 
thrown away. What cares Stubbs, the coster- 
monger, that London is to be beautified or its 
commerce extended, if he be turned out of his 
room and refused permission to sell his 
goods? Tell him that he shall have cheap fares 
and a model village to retire to, night. and 
morning, and. he’ll laugh in your face. _ This, 
the favourite prneors of some philanthropists, 
is so singularly unsound in principle as to 

for a special word of reprobation, A colony of 
small houses, with happy and virtuous workmen 
coming into London each manning by_ train, 
and going peacefully home when labour is over 
at mght—a model community, all trim, and 
bright, and regular, where discipline shall be 
perfect, and vice known only to be shunned— 
such is the dream of many a well-intentioned 
and benevolent gentleman. The wretchedness 
of the hovels into which families are packed to 
slowly die is a plea for their summary removal— 





sleeping in pure country air is beneficial and 
health-imspirmg, space is increasingly valuable 
for building purposes—these are the undeniable 
truisms which are woven together to compel 
people to be happy in a different fashion to the 
one they choose for themselves. But, as we 
have seen, both workman and employer of 
labour often decline to listen to the voice of the 
charmer. The one maintains that he wants to 
live near his work, and the othe? admits that, 
where skill is equal, preference would always be 
given to the man residing on the spot. Some, 
indeed, take a much sterner view. My red-faced 
frieud Mr. Typer, of Clerkenwell, for instance, 
who is a warden of his City company, and has a 
fine dash of absolutism in his character, vows 
he’d turn a man off who couldn’t stay over-hours 
on emergency, “ A pretty thing, indeed,” said 
that eminent convivialist, turning to me fiercely 
as if I were a railway company, “with yer 
mornin’ trains and yer evenin’ trains, and yer 
seasin tickets, and yer fal-fals, but how am I 
to carry on my business, with jobs comin’ in 
on.a sudden which must be finished in a hurr 4 
and the hands spread about Lord knows where ?” 
Nor,were Mr. Typer’s men backward in sup- 
porting the view of that master-mind, and in 
corroborating what I had. heard at King’s- 
cross. “ You see, sir,” said an open-faced grey- 
haired man of fifty, “Ive Cieked here, man 
and boy, for thirty-five, years, and I lived in the 
parish the whole of that time. It wouldn’t be 
natural to me to go out 0’ town, unless it were 
a holiday, like, and I’ve just to put up with one 
room in Pig-court, where I’d formerly two for 
the same rent.” This is the flagrant evil. 
The accommodation has deteriorated and is 
deteriorating frightfully, while its cost increases 
in an inverse ratio. oreover, as long as such 
opinions as I have quoted prevail, we have no 
more right to insist that those holding them 
shall live in the country than to decree how 
they shall dress their children or cut their hair. 
The difficulty is not to be bolted as if it were a 
sugar-} lum, and it behoves us all to see whether 
the law be not sufficiently comprehensive to 
prevent the bitter hardships complained of. 

We now pass from King’s-cross and Clerken- 
well to stately Kensington. 

From one end of it to the other there is not 
a house to let which is suitable for a working 
man. No small houses have been built in Ken- 
sington for many years, and rents haye increased 
so. materially, that for two small rooms, which 
were formerly let for four shillings a week, five 
shillings and sixpence is now paid. Yet in one 
portion of Kensington alone, two hundred and 
sixty families have notice to quit, and will be 
turned out in some four months from now. 
The Kensington Improvement Bill has marked 
eighty houses for demolition, nearly the whole 
of a Ben are occupied by tenants to whom a 
week’s notice to quit is held to be sufficient. 
The householders have six months’ notice, and 
this was given in March last. Among the latter 
class the cases of individual hardship are both 
numerous and heavy. Take that small grocery 
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shop at the corner of Old-street, and hear its 
proprietor’s sad little story—a story, let me 
add, which I have verified on unimpeachable 
testimony. He is a working carpenter, whose 
wife attends to the shop while he goes out by 
the day. After many years of patient industry 
and undeviating good conduct, he has won so 
many friends and customers, that his labour is in 
full request, and bis time rarely unoccupied. The 
mandate which bids him turn out of his house is 
the signal of his ruin, for he has tried in vain, 
during the two months which haye elapsed 
since he received it, to find either house or 
rooms within miles of his present one. No 
one, he insists, will think of sending to Fulham 
or Chelsea for a workman to do odd jobs; the 
connexion it has taken years to acquire will pass 
at once into other hands, and he and the family 
he has been supporting in modest comfort, and 
primey | reputably, become absorbed in a 
strange district, where he must begin the world 
anew, ‘Tell this man of the comfortable cot- 
tages building in Potter’s-fields Swamp Town, 
and of the facilities offered by the railway com- 
panies, and he replies, with mournful truth, that 
the essence of his business and the secret of his 
popularity and success is, that he has been 
always, within call when wanted, and that the 
gentry could send for him speedily, and without 
trouble to themselves, 

The owner of the boot and shoe shop next door 
is in worse plight still. He has lived in the same 
house and has been a ratepayer for forty years, 
during which time he has lived on the profits of 
his little business. Old and sorely afflicted with 
disease, he has looked in vain for another sho 
suitable to his trade ; and can only envy the Inek 
or foresight of his next-door neighbour, the 
draper, who had a long lease of his premises, and 
who has consequently received enough compen- 
sation to enable him to move into the country, 
where he will recommence life under less ter- 
rible disadvantages than the rest. Would you 
learn the ramifications of disaster springing from 
the same cause ? The owner of that substantial- 
looking cheesemonger’s shop will tell you that 
his trade has been a ready-money one, and that 
the removal of the people you have been sympa- 
thising with will reduce his receipts by at least 
twenty pounds a week, and convert profit into 
loss. You will learn, too, that when Kensington 
Gore was pulled down six years ago, the poor 
families turned out, overflowed into Hammer- 
smith and Chelsea, that rents have risen, and 
general misery has ensued. Even at the latter 
places, again, the struggle for house-room is so 
fierce that industry lias scarcely a chance of suc- 
cess. I have before me well-authenticated cases, 
in which hard-working widows have been influ- 
entially supported by those able and willing to 

ive them work, but who, after yainly appealing 
for advice to the parochial authorities to whom 
they have paid rates for years, have subsided into 
hopeless pauperism, literally through want of a 


room in which they might perform their labour, | 


or a shop from which to vend their goods. Surely 
these are social grievances which demand redress 


as urgently as any political disability of them 
all. If the law does not meet such cases as 
are quoted, then the law must be amended. 
Mr. Torrens’s measure, to which previous re- 
ference has been made,* would do much to- 
wards sari | the remedy easy and popular; 
and it is to be earnestly hoped that it may 
become law without its essential principle being 
tampered with, But, beyond this, some asso- 
ciation is needed which shall enforce the rights 
of those to whom a powerful railway company, 
or a comprehensive scheme of improvement, 
lays siege. 

A dozen years ago, when the present Emperor 
of the French decided on hastening the re- 
modelling of Paris, the same difficulties arose 
as we are contemplating now. But no quibble 
as to the weekly or monthly tenancy of the 
Geted was allowed to interfere with justice. 

he municipality offered a price and the occu- 
pier asked one, and when the views of buyer 
and vendor could not be made to agree, 
they were referred to an impartial tribunal for 
adjudication. This finally pronounced, the money 
was paid, and the recipient not unfrequentl 
provided with one of the temporary huts which 
were eventually erected by the government, and 
lent gratuitously to such people as would other- 
wise have suffered from losing their homes, In 
this free country we should have deputies, and 
guardians, and boards, and beadles, uniting in a 
common cry against State interference if any 
such comprehensive proposal for protecting the 
evicted were made. Let us, therefore, bestir 
ourselves into rousing these respected fune- 
tionarigs to a true sense of their duty. Let us 
make them understand that hustling their poorer 
neighbours over the boundary line of a parish 
or union is not the true aim of local self-govern- 
ment, and that neither railway projector ‘nor 
improving Attila must have powers given him to 
destroy without at the same time being me 
to create. Speedy transit, wide streets, and lofty 
houses are all boons in their way, but they are 
dearly purchased when they bring misery and 
hardship to thousands, make a fair reward for 
honest fiir unattainable, and vastly augment 
both pauperism and disease. 





COCKPIT ROYAL. 


“ Srx days of the week they do nothing, and 
on Sunday they go to the bull-fight.” Such is 
the awful charge I have heard brought against 
the inhabitants of Madrid. But something, 
after all, may be urged in favour of a bull-fight. 


It is a national, a royal amusement. ' Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh established a School of Tauro- 
machia at Seville. Bull-baiting, too, is one of the 
oldest of English sports. Something approach- 
ing it used to take place in the streets of London 
every Monday morning, within very recent times, 
and until, indeed, the cattle market was removed 








* See Home, Sweet Home, page 308 of the 
present volume. 
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from Smithfield to Islington, nay, even since 
the aforesaid removal, I have occasionally seen 
much sport got out of a lively young bullock 
between Farringdon-street and Belle Sauvage- 
yard—to the imminent peril of Messrs. Samp- 
son Low’s shop windows. Perhaps there ma 

be also a trifle to be said in favour of the bull- 
ring. You will not hear it said by me, for I 
have gone through my course of tauromachia, 
and hold a corrida do toros to be the most 
brutal, cruel, and demoralising spectacle to be 
seen on this lower earth, after the King of Da- 
homey’s “ great custom.” Still there are people 
who like it. 

So much for Bos; but who dares to defend 
cock-fighting? Noone, [ should hope. It is 
undeniably cruel, and as undeniably demoralis- 
ing, for it leads, in England at least, to gam- 
bling and to the undue consumption of alco- 
holic liquors. Again, a cock-fight not unfre- 
quently ends in a man-fight. That the heinous 
turpitude of the thing is deeply impressed on 
the English mind is obvious from the proverbial 
expression employed to denote anything un- 
usually and superlatively profligate and auda- 
cious—that “it beats cock-fighting.” Very 
properly, this barbarous sport has been put 
under the special ban of the English law. It is 
reached by the provisions of the act for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, commonly known 
as Dick Martin’s. Lawyers, cunning of fence, 
have sometimes striven to show, in appeal cases, 
that the cock is not a domestic animal; but the 
judges all ranged in Westminster Hall—a ter- 
rible show—have decided that chanticleer is as 
much an animal as a donkey; and mote than 
one amateur of the cockpit royal has expiated 
his fondness for the gallinaceous tournament in 
county jails. There was that noble young 
marquis, for instance, who indulged in the 
luxury of a private cock-fight in his own 

ounds on a Sunday morning. Soon did 


emesis, in the shape of a Society’s constable, 


overtake that sporting peer. here was a 
terrible scandal. It is true that the marquis 
was not sent to the treadmill; but the case 
against him was proved, and his lordship, if I 
remember aright, was fined. That, at least, 
was something. I dwell the more particularly 
on this case, as, the moment I found cock-fight- 
ing and Sunday morning associated in the 
phrase I had penned, my ears began to tingle, 
_ cheek to blush with remorseful shame. 
to moralise on the wickedness of cock-fighting, 
for, scarcely eleven months ago, I deliberately 
attended a cock-light. It was on a Sunday 
morning, too. I may as well make a clean 
breast of it, and allow the whole sad truth to 
be known. I was born to be a “frightful 
example” to the more virtuously disposed of 
my species ; and I have little doubt that all the 
misfortunes I have since undergone, or which 
1 may be doomed to undergo, spring directly 
from, or will spring from, that cock-fight. The 
only thing I can plead in extenuation is, that 
the fight I attended did not take place within 





the London bills of mortality, or within the 
sound of English church bells. The deed was 
done on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and on the coast of Africa. 

I was at Algiers. I had just been reading in 
the English papers how a whole bevy of noble- 
men and gentlemen, disguised under the most 
plebeian aliases, had been arrested at a sporting 
public-house—Jemmy Somebody’s—in London, 
and marched ignominiously through the public 
street to the police-court, where they were each 
fined five pounds, all for cock-fighting. The 
case against them was clear. The plumed 
bipeds, the metal spurs, the weights and scales, 
the pit itself, had all been found, and duly pro- 
duced in court by inexorable inspectors. Ii 
was shown that a great deal of money had been 
laid onthe combat. “ Serve them right,” quoth 
a stern gentleman to whom I read the report of 
the case. “I'd have sent every man Jack of 
them to prison for six months, with hard labour.” 
This downright opinion was necessarily provo- 
cative of argument. Another gentleman pre- 
sent, a mild and genial person, remarked that 
he really did not see much harm in cock-fight- 
ing. ‘The birds, he added, evidently liked fight- 
ing; and so long as the natural spurs only were 
used——— But the stern gentleman wouldn’t hear 
anything in palliation of that which he termed 
an abominable and degrading exhibition of 
cruelty and ruffianism. It had now grown to 
be about twelve at noon, and it so fell out that 
Abdallah, the guide attached to the hotel, sent 
to ask, with his duty, what amusement the 
gentlemen would like to have — for them 
that present Sunday, adding that a capital cock- 
fight was to come off at two o’clock precisely at 
the Café de PAncienne Kiosque, on the road to 
Moustafa Supérieur. We had been arguing so 
long on the pros and cons of cock-fighting, with- 
out arriving at any satisfactory conclusion, that 
Abdallah’s proposition came upon us like the 
refreshing spray from a hydropult on a dusty 
day. The Gordian knot was severed. The 
stern gentleman, and the mild gentleman, and 

our humble servant, were unanimous that the 
out thing to be done was to proceed to the 
scene of action and compare notes on what we 
saw. So we hired a carriage and went off to 
the Café de PAncienne Kiosque. I beg to 
repeat that all this took place in Africa. In 
England we should not have dreamed of doing 
such a thing; nor, dreaming, should we have 


should be the last wretch in the world | dared 


But it was Sunday. Long years have passed 
since, in pages, brothers to those in which I now 
write, I was permitted to discourse on the aspect 
of Sunday in London, and on the different Sab- 
baths which men, in their pride, or their strict 
conscientiousness, or their sheer indifference, 
had made to themselves. I have spent five 
hundred Sundays in twenty different lands since 
I first took pen in band and told how I had 
heard “Sunday bands” playing in the Parks, 
and seen English mechanics enjoying their 


Sunday out” in suburban tea-gardens. And 


am I, or are you, or is our patron Punic 
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Society any nearer, now, the solution of the 
vexed question of how Sundays should best be 
spent, and which of our human Sabbaths is most 
acceptable to the Divine Ordainer of all things ? 
That the seventh day, or the first day—for we 
are scarcely agreed as to whether it is properly 
number one or number seven—should not be 
spent in cock-fighting seems clear enough; but 
remember, again, that what I am telling of took 
lace in Africa, in a country governed by a 
eee Catholic power, numbering among its 
subjects Turks, Jews, heretics, fire-worshippers, 
and Pagan negroes. was made for the 
Sabbath, they tell you, grimly scowling, north 
of the Tweed. The Sabbath was made for man, 
they hold in latitudinarian France, and even in 
Lutheran Germany. But how is a government 
to impose a Sabbath upon so many races of men, 
and of so many ways of thinking? Religious 
olitics run as high in Algeria as elsewhere. 
he Mahomedan Arabs call the Christians, dogs. 
The orthodox Turks are continually expressin 
a desire to defile the graves of the fathers an 
mothers of the h ox Moors, and both con- 
cur in hating the sehismatical Kabyles. The 
negroes are mere idolators and O en. 
Turks, Moors, and negroes concur in loathing 
and despising the Jews. ‘The Gallicans in Al- 
giers hint that the catholicism of the Spaniards 
who colonise Oran is tinged with stran 
heresies and excessive Mariolatry; and t 
Maltese sailors resolutely refuse to pray to the 
saints in the French calendar. e resident 
British community import tracts, try a little 
proselytism without any apparent results, 
— among themselves, and make no secret 
of their convictions that their neighbours are 
going to Jehanum. As for the Jews, they look 
upon Moslem and Nazarene alike, with the feel- 
ings, harboured from time immemorial, but 
harboured in an occult manner. And yet, 
amidst this confusion of mosques, cathedrals, 
chapels, synagogues, and Mumbojumbo houses, 
Trappish convents, and marabout koubbas, 
nobody in Algiers, extraordinary to relate, 
thinks of quarrelling or fighting about Sunday. 
weep d enjoys his Sabbath as seemeth him 
st. 


To what causes must the absence of dispute 
as to the observance of the Algerine Sabbath be 
ascribea? To the warmth of theclimate? To 
the indolence or placability of the people? To 
the tolerance of the clergy? Scarcely, I con- 
jecture. Hot as is the Gaata, and lazy the 
people, there is enough activity and energy 
about, to make Sunday the noisiest day in the 
week. The clergy are just as intolerant as the 
authorities will permit them to be, and the 
priests of one sect, not being allowed to burn or 
plunder those of another, take it out in preach- 
mg against and cursing them. The real reason is, 
that a casting vote in all matters, secular or 
ecclesiastical, is given by the dominant power— 
by the eminently tolerant, unprejudiced, and 
unbelieving French government. I hope 
am not libelling that government by hinting 
that, theologically, it is a little more than 





sceptical. Sunday is a day when everybody 
is allowed, and, indeed, expected, to make 
merry ; and the Gaul, being at bottom a light- 
hearted and mercurial soul, he sees nothing very 
wrong in the social organisation of a colony in 
which there are three Sabbaths instead of one. 

I will not say that I pursued precisely this 
train of thought as the carriage bore us along 
the very dusty road leading to the Café de 
i’Ancienne Kiosque, and ultimately to Moustafa 
Supérieur; but the roadside was fertile in 
materials on which future reflections might be 
founded. It was Sunday out on the most 
extensive scale, and with the oddest combina- 
tion of Oriental and European characteristics. 
Group after group of French soldiers, looking 
like coveys of red-le; ridges, were 
scattered along the broad highway, and in the 
keen zest in which they were evidently enjoy- 
ing their Sunday offered a very marked contrast 
to the English warriors whom you meet list- 
lessly wandering about the streets of provincial 
towns, and whose mental condition never seems 
to me to extend beyond these stages : first, that 
of despair at not having money enough to get 
drunk; second, that of having it, and bein 
drunk; third, that of having got sober an 
wanting to get drunk again. The third s 
is analogous to, but not identical with, the 
first. e British private, who has tasted the 
sweets of the beer-shop, is in a position more 
fully to appreciate the poetical reminder that the 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow is in the remembrance 
of happiness. Ah! if under some blessed fiscal 
dispensation the English soldier could only be 
supplied with cigars three for a penny! He 
would still visit the canteen, I suppose ; but I 
would lay any odds that he would not get tipsy 
half so often, that he would not be half so 
brutal, so stupid, or so disorderly, and that he 
would not find time hang with such awful 
neem on his hands. Cigars three a penny ! 

y panacea is a cheap one. I have but one 
addition to suggest; a theatre for twopence, in 
lieu of the filthy public-house and the blackguard 
music-hall. With cheap cigars and cheap 
theatrical amusements you would soon find a 
sensible diminution in your numbers of courts- 
martial, in the inmates of your barrack cells, 
and the number of your punishment drills, your 
extra guards, your stoppages, and your bloody 
stripes laid on the backs of poor brave fellows 
who get into trouble because they do not know 
what to do with themselves. Cigars three a 
penny, I say, and Box and Cox for twopence, in 

reference to the “Memoirs of Lieutenant 

elchesidec Bethel,” that sainted subaltern 
of foot, or the “ Beatified Baggage-waggon 
Woman,” price thirteen shillings per thousand 
for distribution. 

Cigars three a penny were very common in 
the mouths of the French warriors on the road 
to Moustafa Supérieur. Scarcely a private but 
had his cheap roll of tobacco ; nor did his officers 


I | seem to be too proud to smoke cigars at the same 


rice. Tobacconists will sell you so-called Lon- 
es and Regalias at as high a price as ever you 
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are foolishly willing to give ; but the prices are 
essentially “‘ fancy” ones, and the cigars them- 
selves but the sweepings of the French Régie. 

Given a fine Sunday afternoon, and several 
hundreds of military men swaggering or strolling 
along in the direction of a café where a cock- 
fight is about to take place ; the odds in England, 
I opine, would be laid on all those military men 
being intent on witnessing the cock-fight in 

uestion. Did your betting lay that way in 
Jigeria, however, you would lose. Every 
nationality here has its special and exclusive 
Sunday amusement; but cock-fighting is not 
one to which the French are addicted. “‘ Com- 
ment!’? they would cry. “ Spend two hours 
in seeing two miserable birds peck one another 
to pieces: mais c’est une horreur!” The 
Frenchman’s Sunday means a long day of 
dawdling, of staring at, shows and sights, of 
ogling pretty girls, of sipping moderate and 
thin potations, and of winding up at billiards or 
the play. The French officers have an oc- 
casional bout at partridge-shooting or pig-stick- 
ing, and, at outlying stations, can cultivate 
perilous laurels, if they choose, in hunting the 
lion ; but ideas of “Le Sport,” as it is under- 
stood in France, have not yet penetrated to 
Cesarean Mauritania. Horse-racing languishes. 
Many of the Mahomedan gentlemen have mag- 
nificent studs of thorough-breds, but they decline 
to enter their full-blooded Arabs for plates un- 
less the French owners of racehorses can 
exhibit a faultless pedigree with each of the 
horses they enter. And a racer must have a 
very long pedigree to match with one in the 
studbook of an Arab sheikh. The native gentry, 
too, are great falconers ; but the French scarcely 
know a hawk from a hernshaw, and usuall 

regard a falcon as a kind of semi-fabulous bird, 
not often seen out of heraldic scutcheons, and 
which ladies used to wear on their wrists like 
bracelets some time in the dark ages. The 
Arabs understand cock-fighting, and among 
themselves can enjoy it keenly; but, on the 
whole, they prefer the contests of quails, and 
even of pheasants—which are here ‘‘ game” to 
the backbone, and desperately pugnacious—to 
those of cocks. Moreover, they never bet; 
and to Europeans a cock-fight without money 
won and lost is as insipid as card-playing for 
“love.” , The real amateurs, aficionados as 
they call themselves, of cock-fighting are the 
Spaniards, of whom there are some thousands 
domiciled in Algiers, either as agriculturists, as 
mechanics, or as shopkeepers. They wear 
their national costume ; speak very little French ; 
scowl at the Arabs as though they were the 
self-same Moriscos whom they were wont. to 
persecute in Spajn; and have their own church 
and their own priests. 

The prciers shops in Algiers are full of 
rudely fashioned representations in silver of 
human eyes, noses, arms, legs, and ears; and 
these I used to take at first as being in some- 
way connected with the Mahomedan supersti- 
tion of the evil eye; but in reality they are 
votive offerings, and their chief purchasers are 
Spaniards, who devoutly hang them up on the 





altars of favourite saints, in gratitude for their 
recovery from deafness, toothache, chilblains, 
ophthalmia, or otherwise, as the case may be. 

or the rest, these Algerine Spaniards, usually 
emigrants from Cartha and Valencia, are 
peaceable citizens enough, and give the govern- 
ment but little trouble. They are honest, in- 
dustrious, and eminently, temperate—bread, 
garlic, tobacco, and celd water being their 
principal articles of diet. They occasionally in- 
dulge in stabbing affrays when arrears of ill 
feeling, arising from bygone cock-fighting and 
card-playing disputes, are cleared up; but as a 
rule the use of the knife is strictly confined to 
the family circle. Pepe has it out with José, 
and then the thing is hushed up, and the swarthy 
gentleman who is taken to the hospital with a 
punctured wound beneath the fifth rib is re- 
ported to have accidentally slipped down upon 
an open knife as he was cutting the rind of a 
piece of cheese. They don’t run mucks, and 
they seldom stab ithe gendarmes. They are in- 
veterate gamblers and finished cock-fighters. 
The Maltese sailors, of whom there are usually 
a numerous tribe in Algiers, belonging to the 
speronares in port, are likewise enthusiastic 
admirers of thegallimachicart; but the Spaniards, 
to cull a locution from the pit, “fight shy” of 
the brown islanders. Your Maltese, not to 
mince matters, is a drunken, quarrelsome dog, 
fearfully vindictive, as lazy as a clerk in the 
Powder Puff office, and a great rogue. Rows 
are rare at Algerian cock-fights; but if ever a 
difficulty occurs, and the sergents de ville are 


called in, the Maltese are sure to be at th 


bottom of it. ' 


Cafés, breweries with gardens attached, and 
dancing-saloons, are plentiful in the neighbour- 


hood of Algiers, As the road grows crowded 
and more crowded with soldiers and sailors, with 
French workmen in blouses, and French farm- 
labourers in striped ni ps and sabots; with 
German artisans with their blonde beards, 
belted tunics, and meerschaums; with little 
grisettes and Norman bonnes with their high 
white caps; with grave, dusky Spaniards in 
their round jackets, bright sashes, pork-pie hats, 
clubbed hair and earrings; with Greek and 
Italian sailors, and fishermen from the Balearic 
Isles, all mingled pell-mell; with the Jews in 
their gorgeous habiliments,clean whitestockings, 
snowy turbans, and shiny shoes; with the Jewish 
women with high conical head-dresses of golden 
filigree, and long falling veils of lace, and 
jewelled breastplates, and robes of velvet and 
rich brocade; with Arabs in white burnouses 
and flapping slippers, who stalk grimly onward, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left; 
with Berbers and Kabyles swathed in the most 
astonishing wrap-rascals of camel’s hair, and 
goat’s hair, and cowskin ; with fez-capped, bare- 
footed, and more than half bare-backed Arab 
boys, shrieking out scraps of broken French ; 
with Zouaves, so bronzed and so barbaric in ap- 

earance as to make one doubt whether they 
io not turned Mussulmans for good and all; 
with sellers of fruit, and sherbet, and dates, and 
sweetstuff, and cigars, and lucifer-matches, you 
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begin at last to wonder whether the days of the 
Crusades have not returned, and whether this 
motley crowd, belonging to all nations, and 
jabbering all dialects, is not part of the enormous 
host whilom encamped at Jaffa or Ascalon. 
Surely the Duke of Bethlehem or the Marquis 
of Jericho must be somewhere hereabouts. 
Surely Richard of England must have patched 
up a trace with the Sultan Saladin, and the 
camp-followers of the Christian and the Saracen 
army must be making merry together. No; 
this is only an ordinary Algerian Sunday. It is 
the Christian Sunday, remember; but it is 
worthy of remark that the Hebrews who had 
their Sabbath yesterday, and the Mahomedans 
who had theirs the day before, do not evince 
the slightest disinclination tc take an extra 
holiday on the real or Nazarene one. 
The Café de PAncienne Kiosque was rather 
a tumbledown place of entertainment, and might 
have been easily mistaken for one of the inferior 
guinguettes outside the barriers, whither, in 
olden times, ere Paris, both outside and inside its 
barriers, had grown to be the dearest city in the 
world, one used to repair to drink petit bleu at 
eight sous the litre. The different nationalities 
were enjoying themselves, each after its pe- 
culiar fashion, at the Ancienne Kiosque. The 
burnoused Arabs were gravely squatting on the 
benches outside, paying a trifle, I suppose, to the 
roprietor of the café for that privilege ; for they 
bronght their own tobacco, and partook of no 
other refreshment. A noisy group of French- 
men were wrangling over a pyramid game of 
billiards—the once green cloth of the table 
tinted dun grey from long use and many absinthe 
stains, and grown as full of rents as poor 
Robin’s jerkin. At the side-tables some sailors 
were drinking drams. Sailors are cosmopolitans 
in that respect. The Germans had a back yard 
to themselves, where they were playing ninepins 
and wallowing in drouthy draughts of biére de 
Mars. The cockpit was at the extremity of a 
long garden, originally laid out in the French or 
sham classical style, but where the indigenous 
and spiky cactus had long since had it all its 
own way,. carrying things before it literally 
with a high hand, and driving out the modest 
plants of Europe with sticks, and staves, and 
sharp-pointed knives. Next to the horse-armoury 
at the Tower, a grove of cactus is about the most 
formidable array of lethal-like weapons I know. 
We paid a frane apiece, and were admitted 
into a square barn-like apartment, the walls 
whitewashed, and the roof supported by heavy 
beams. Within this quadrangle had been con- 
structed a theatre, properly so called, consisting 
of twenty rows of seats, disposed one over the 
other in circles, and gradually widening in dia- 
meter as they ascended. You entered this 
theatre by means of ladders and trap-doors, of 
which there might have been half a destin in the 


different grades of seats, and I may best explain 
my meaning by saying that the outside of the 
structure looked, from the floor of the barn, like 


a gigantic wooden funnel. The neck of the 
funnel was the cockpit itself. We climbed up 
to the highest range of seats, and, getting as 





close as we could to the two gendarmes who 
represented authority, looked curiously around 
and beneath. There was little fear of disturb- 
ance, however. The “ roughs” were not present 
that Sunday morning ; indeed, we heard subse- 
quently that it was Saint Somebody’s day—a 
Maltese saint—and that the brown islanders were 
rotracting their devotions at their own church. 
he Spaniards, who had all doubtless attended 
mass before eleven a.m., were the chief occu- 
pants of the theatre ; and into it were crammed, 
tight as herrings in a barrel, at least two hun- 
dred and fifty amateurs. Turn where you would, 
were visible the swarthy faces, bright black eyes, 
closely cropped whiskers, upper lips and chins 
blue from constant shaving, ear-lobes decorated 
with rings of gold, hair in clubs, in queus, in 
nets, and in bags, pork-pie or soft felt hats with 
rosettes, round shaggy jackets, loose necker- 
chiefs, and curiously worked gaiters or embroi- 
dered slippers, so distinctive of the children of 
sunny Spam. They wereall smoking. Onsuch 
solemn occasions as bull-fights and cock-fights, 
the cigarettes or paper roll is accounted puerile 
and jejune, and the genuine weed or puro en- 
coved. Such puros as were in a state of com- 
ustion here were probably not of the Algerine 
or three-a-penny species. They were big, black, 
odorous, and probably smuggled from the Penin- 
sula. The company had obviously taken a good 
deal of garlic with their morning meal ; and, if 
you will again be pleased to recollect that the 
month was May, and the country Africa, I need 
not enter into any details concerning the some- 
what powerful aroma which issued from the two 
hundred and fifty amateurs. But a better be- 
haved, a quieter audience I never saw. It is a 
pity they had not something worthier than a cock- 
fight in which to display their good behaviour. 
I am so ignorant of the technology of cock- 
fighting as to be unaware of the precise mean- 
ing of a “main;” but we saw five different 
battles between five brace of birds. They were, 
for the most part, as game as game could be. 
One only—it was the third fight—a red long- 
legged fellow, “ El rubio,” as he was called in 
the betting, showed, figuratively speaking, the 
white feather, He essayed to run away from 
his adversary, and even to scale the walls of the 
pit; whereat there were dull murmurs amon: 
the anditory, and cries of “ Fuera !—fuera e 
rubio”—“ Out with him!” His owner very 
speedily put an end to the growing discontent 
by jamping into the pit, seizing the recreant 
gladiator, wringing its neck, and stamping upon 
it. He then handed over a handful of dollars, 
his loss on the event, to the owner of the oppo- 
sition bird, and philosophically lighting a fresh 
puro, regained fis seat, and betted throughout 
the next fight on a white bird with a grey gorget. 
Cockpit Royal! As I gazed on the fierce 
struggle, 1 could not but recal the mild Words- 
worth’s mellifluous description of Chanticleer 
under pacific circumstance : 
Sweetly ferocious round his native walks, 
Pride of his sister-wives, the monarch stalks ; 
Spur-clad bis nervous feet, and firm his tread, 
A crest of purple tips the warrior’s head; 
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Bright sparks his black and rolling eyeball hurls, 
Afar his tail he closes and unfarls. 
On tiptoe reax’d, he strains his clarion throat, 
Threaten’d by faintly answering forms remote. 
Again with his shrill voice the mountain rings, 
While, flapped with conscious pride, resound his 
wings. 
Are not the numbers melodious? Is not the 
description charming? Was there ever a pret- 
tier amplification of cock-a-doodle-do-o-o-0 ? 
But here he was the “ monarch” “ sweetly fero- 
cious” with a vengeance. I have heard ere now 
the term “ pitted against each other,” and I 
know not what may have been formerly the 
practice in cock-fighting England; but in this 
Algerian pit there did not seem to be any need 
to excite the combatants for the fray. The two 
owners. stepped into the arena, each with his 
bird in his hand. Solemn declarations were 
made and written down as to the ages and prior 
performances of the champions. eights and 
seales were then produced, and the birds were 
duly weighed. The appointed judge subjected 
them to a minuteexamination. Their spurs and 
beaks were then rubbed with a lemon cut in 
halves; they were put down at opposite corners 
of the pit; and the owners, bowing to each 
other, went to their places. Not a cry, not a 
gesture, was used to excite the birds to the 
attack. There was a quiet walk round tlie pit, 
a few sidelong looks, a careful mutual examina- 
tion of the opposite party’s general build and 
make-up, then a rush, a rise on the wings, an- 
other, another, then it seemed as though a small 
feather-bed had been suddenly ripped up, and 
the plumes scattered in all directions. Such a 
furious clapperclawing, such a tooth and nail 
——e. mmenert But not a —_ was 
eard. Not a » not a even 0 in. 
The loudest neal oulliie loon mal A ee 
feathers. Then the rivals would emerge from 
the downy cloud, walk round the pit again, and 
eye and take stock of each other as before. 
hen would come rush number two, and another 
rise and another furious clapperclawing. And 
so on, round after round for perhaps half an hour. 
This journal not being Bell’s Life in London, 
I am absolved from chronicling the minutia of 
the various rounds. In the first fight, I may re- 
mark that one of the birds, a black one, was de- 
feated early. Time was called; he could not 
come up to it; he consequently lost the fight, 
and was put out of his misery, but not contu- 
meliously, by his owner. The victor expired 
mg as he was being handed over the barrier to 
s triumphant proprietor. The next duel was 
between a little grey fiend of a bird and a gaunt 
white creature of most doleful mien. How 
handicapping is managed in the Algerian Cock- 
pit Royal I do not know ; but there was evidently 
a great disparity in bottom and bone between 
these two. The pluck, however, of the gaunt 
white creature was indomitable. He grew 
rather wild after about eighteen minutes’ clapper- 
clawing, and staggered rather than walked 
round the pit, the little grey fiend strutting by 
his side, and ever and anon whispering in his 
ear, so it seemed, like an importunate bore, but 





in reality finding out fresh tender parts about 
the unhappy creature’s head wherein to progue 
him with his sharp beak. It was very horrible 
to see this gaunt white creature gradually turn 
first a streaky and then a complete crimson, 
with the blood he lost. It was more horrible 
when both his eyes were gone, and blind and 
groggy, but undismayed, he still went reelin 
about, occasionally closing with his enemy, an 
clawing him. At last, in the twentieth round, 
I think, the little grey fiend coolly went up to 
the luckless white Enight, looked in his face as 
though he were laughing in it, and with one 
trenchant blow of his beak cut the poor wretch’s 
I am sure, by the blood that spurted 
out, that the great artery had been severed. 
The white cock balanced himself for a moment 
on one leg, then threw back his head, gave one 
smothered “ cluck,” and as sharply as a human 
hand can be turned round from the position of 
supination to that of pronation, fell over dead, 
and turned his toesup. So may you have seen, 
in the shambles, a bullock stricken by the 
slaughterer’s poleaxe. One stupid moment 
motionless he stands, as though all unconscious 
that his skull was cleft m twain, and that his 
brains lay bare. But anon the quicksilver 
current of dissolution searches every vein, and 
plumbs every nerve. The giant frame trembles, 
the legs give way, and the great beast topples 
over into so oma beef. 

Can any extenuation for the manifest cruelty 
of this sport be found in the fact that the birds 
in + are pits wear only their natural horny 
pedal protuberances or spurs? This, like every- 
thing else, is a moot point. The uninitiated 
generally jump at the conclusion that a fight 
with steel or silver spurs is much more bar- 
barous than one without. These sharpened 
glaives, they argue, inflict the most hideous 
gashes. On the other side, it may be shown 
that when spurs are used, the fight is over much 
sooner ; and that spurs, besides, give an equality 
of weapons to the combatants. A bird may be 
of the same — and age as his opponent, but 
much overmatehed by him in adroitness and 
endurance ; yet it will often mn that when 
apparently at the last gasp, the bird who is get- 
ting the worst of it may turn the tables by driv- 
ing his spur into his enemy’s brain. 

To others I leave the task of drawing a moral 
from the tale I have told. As I weut to the cock- 
fight, and it was Sunday, I am, so far as moral- 
ising is concerned, out of court. 


throat. 





LITTLE PEG O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 

I cannot tell you what the reason was, but 
certain it is that from that night forward Peg 
O’Shaughnessy declined in my uncle’s favour. 
Some one else was presently asked to read the 
newspaper, some one else was expected to hand 
the coffee. Peg was soon totally dismissed from 
the service, and some one else elected in her 
place. And the some one else was my Lady 
Fitzgibbon. 

Thus discharged, Peg was as one adrift on the 
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world. She stayed much in her own room, or 
sat in a corner when in company. She was 
embarrassed in conversation, and shunned 
notice. She was not popular. People said 
she was proud and stand-off. So, I thought, 
she certainly was ; but I believed the fault was 
not her own. 

For my own part [ tried, without forcing 
particular attentions upon her, to wear off her 
fear of me, and to establish a friendly footing 
between us; and I succeeded. Knowing her 
better, I found that she had a bright fancy, and 
a large capacity for enjoyment ; only the mis- 
fortunes of poverty and debt had overshadowed 
all the sunny side of her nature. I loved her 
more every day, and longed to lift her from 
under her cloud into the broad light of happi- 
ness. Meantime, I mused much as to whether 
my love might or might not be returned; on 
the possibility of Peg’s crushing troubles having 
made her mercenary; on her gentle attentions 
to Giles Humphrey until she was set aside. I 
detested myself for these doubts, and endured 
them still. But meanwhile something oc- 
curred. 

One night, after we had all retired, Giles 
Humphrey kept me long in his bedroom, listen- 
ing wearily to his wild egotistical talk. At last 


I broke away from him, and was coming softly 
down the corridor, so as to disturb no one, 
when | was startled by hearing the rustle of a 
woman’s dress, and looking, saw, by the faint 
light of a dim lamp, two figures, a man and a 


woman, separating quickly, and moving in dif- 
ferent directions. The man, | could see, was 
my uncle’s black servant, and, after a moment’s 
reflection, I concluded that the woman was some 
silly housemaid, who could not help flirting with 
even Jacko. The adventure did not disturb my 
night’s rest. 

But the next evening it happened that, coming 
into the drawing-room after dinner, 1 looked 
round the room, and missed Peg. I also noticed 
that neither was Lady Fitzgibbon to be seen, 
but that did not much disappoint me. Watch- 
ing impatiently for some time, and finding that 
Peg did not appear, I left the drawing-room for 
the purpose of asking Mrs. Daly to step up to 
her room, lest she might be ill. But, before 
doing this, I went up-stairs myself to fetch 
something I had forgotten in my own chamber. 
Going thither, I had to pass the end of that 
corridor which 1 have mentioned more than 
once before. At this hour of the evening it was 
lit more brightly than it had been late last 
night. Approaching it, I heard the same hurry- 
ing of feet 1 had then heard, and the same 
rustling. of a woman’s dress; but this time I 
saw the skirt of a black gown disappearing. It 
was not a servant’s dress, for the sound was the 
sound of silk. Nevertheless, it was the black 
man Jacko who skulked past me the next 
moment in the passage. As I walked on I 
found something white lying at my feet, just 
where the woman had flitted past. I picked it 
up; it was a lady’s pocket-handkerchief, pure 
and fine. 





I thrust it into my bosom, and did not examine 
it, though it was some time before I returned 
to the drawing-room. Re-entering there 1 be- 
held Lady Fitzgibbon playing chess with my 
uncle. She was dressed in the glittering maize- 
coloured silk which I mentioned before: a 
dress she was fond of. I looked around for 
Peg; she was not there, but entered the room 
a few minutes after, looking pale, 1 thought. 
In she came, in her everlasting Mhlack gown. I 
never had felt revolted at its monotonous re- 
appearance before. A sickening chill crept 
over me as I glanced away from her, and looked 
scrutinisingly all round the room. Not a lady 
of the company was dressed in black save and 
excepting Peg O’Shaughnessy. How the even- 
ing wore out I do not know. I examined that 
handkerchief before I went to bed, and found, 
delicately embroidered in one corner, the 
O’Shaughnessy crest. 

I need not detail to you, Tom, how, after this, 
my days were bitter and my nights sleepless, 
in how many ways I strove to account for what 
had come under my notice, and how, in account- 
ing for it whatever way 1 might, | only made 
myself more miserable. There was no solution 
for the mystery, and I wretchedly gave it up. 

hristmas-eve arrived, and a wild day it was. 
The wind bullied at the windows, and the snow- 
drifts kept blinding up the panes. It was while 
we were hanging up the mistletoe that Lady 
Fitzgibbon invited us all to a fancy ball at 
Kilbanagher Park on that day three weeks. It 
was to be given in honour of Uncle Giles, with 
whom she was now first favourite, who was 
going on a visit to her house, and who vowed 
he would appear at her ball in the character of 
a Laplander, dressed in furs. The invitation 
made a pleasant little sensation, and costumes 
and characters were discussed during the rest 
of the day. Every one was pleased but Gorman 
Tracey, who was now as jealous of Giles Hum- 
phrey as he had formerly been of me. Where 
was Peg that day, and had she, too, been in- 
vited? I did not know. I fancied she had 
shunned me ever since that evening. 

And now, Tom, I am coming to the bad 
black page in my history. The snow-storm 
raged that night until one in the morning, 
banging at the windows, howling down the 
chimneys, and making the floors swing till one 
felt as if lying in the cabin of a ship. I believe 
no one slept in the beginning of the night, 
but towards two in the morning the storm lulled, 
and the whole house was wrapped in the deep 
slumber that follows a tiresome waking and 
longing for sleep. The calming of the wind did 
not, unfortunately, remove the cause of my 
restlessness, and my eyes remained open, and 
my mind full of painful thoughts, long after the 
roaring had grown faint in the chimneys, and 
the cannonading at my window had ceased. I 
had despaired of sleep at last, had arisen and 
roused my fire, brightened my lamp and pre- 
pared to read, when I heard a noise in the cor- 
ridor. Not a great noise, but a very litile 
noise; not a noise of one walking or talking, 
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not a sound of a door opening nor of anything 
falling ; not a noise that I could in any way at 
all describe ; only just an imperceptible warning 
that something was alive and stirring not far 
away. 

The time had been when such a little thing 
would not have been worth my notice ; but cir- 
cumstances had of late made me painfully watch- 
ful and suspicious. I was eager to grasp at any 
shadow which seemed to promise a clue to the 
mystery over which I pondered night and day. 
I sprang to my door and opened it. 

The room which I had appropriated to myself 
when I gave up my own to my uncle, was one of 
those which opened off that corridor, at the end 
of which was Giles Humphrey’s chamber. All 
was solemnly hushed when I opened the door ; 
the form of every window printed in bright 
moonlight on the floor, with long shadows lying 
between. I looked up the corridor, and then 
down, in time to see a woman’s figure, wrapped 
from head to foot in a loose dark gown, passing 
swiftly through one of the moonlit spaces into 
a shadow; then out of the shadow again into 
another pale green nimbus. A few hasty strides 
brought me to the spot where she had passed a 
moment before ; but she had turned the corner 
into that other passage which led away to the 
staircase. I followed, but the figure had va- 
nished ; and only the faintest sound of a door 
shutting softly fell on my ear. I returned to 
my chamber; more wretched, more indignant, 
and more puzzled than I had left it. 

Christmas morning broke gloriously, with a 
red sun looking gorgeously through the snowy 
branches of the trees, and found me with a 
racking headache, eyes that felt as if they were 

arboiled, and a heart like a lump of lead. 
hile I dressed, I saw from my window Lady 
Fitzgibbon tripping away down the avenue, in 
her fur mantle and velvet hat, to the earliest 
service at our little country church, 

I also turned out of doors, seeking to get 
braced by the frosty air, The thanksgiving 
was very vague in my heart as I walked up and 
down, and I noticed with indifference the wintry 
splendour of the morning. My thoughts were 
full of that mysterious figure that had flitted 
down the corridor in the moonlight. I was 
thinking of her height, which was about the 
height of at least half a dozen women in thie 
house, of her gown, which was a loose dressing- 
gown affair which anybody might wear, and of 
the room into which she escaped, which mus¢ 
have been one of two rooms standing opposite one 
another on the lower corridor near the staircase. 
These were the things I thought about, grow- 
ne no happier till it was time to go in to break- 
ast. ’ 

But the wonders were only beginning. In the 
hall I met two or three people with faces aghast, 
two or three people open-mouthed with astonish- 
ing news, and in the midst of them Jacko, gesti- 
culating and gibbering frightfully. The servants 
were running about excitedly, the guests in the 
breakfast-parlour were talking eagerly, while 
Giles Humphrey was rushing up and down the 





room like a madman, his face green with passion, 
his eyes rolling about, his hair pushed up on end, 
and various signs of disorder about his dress. 
One minute he was calling down the vengeance 
of Heaven on some person unknown, the next he 
was wringing his hands and whimpering like a 
whipped schoolboy. I soon learned whiat was 
the matter. Giles Humphrey’s strong-box had 
been rifled during the night. ‘len thousand 
pounds in money had been stolen; also jewels 
to the value of a fabulous amount. 

I heard, and a ghastly light was thrown upon 
my puzzle. There came a hissing in my ears, 
and flames darted past my eyes. For the first 
time in my life it seemed possible to me that I, 
a strong man, could swoon. I looked at Peg, 
who was sitting in a corner of the bay-window, 
with her pale pretty face leaned forward on her 
hand, the stray little wavelets of her hair almost 
dipping into the large grey eyes. The usual 
proud reserve of her mouth and brows had given 
way to an expression of strong interest in the 
startling topic of the moment, My uncle had 
commenced shrieking at me the moment I ap- 
peared. 

“Nephew!” he cried, grasping wildly at my 
coat, and screaming into my ear, “ send instantly 
for a detachment of police, and have all your 
rascally servants taken into custody. Send——” | 

But I will not trouble you, ‘Tom, with the 
repetition of his ravings. 1t seemed the general 
opinion that the robbery had been committed by 
some one in the house. True, a window had 
been found open on the ground floor at the back ; 
but this was easily discovered to be a ruse, as 
the thief had made a serious mistake by opening 
a window which was closely barred outside. 
Some one in the house had penetrated the secrets 
of the springs and locks of Giles Humphrey’s 
strong-box. One or two persons had the hardi- 
hood to suggest Jacko as the robber, but to any 
suspicion of him his master would not listen. 
Jacko had been his servant for years upon years, 
and had never defrauded him of a baubee. Why 
should he turn traitor now ? 

Why? Because perhaps he never before 
had been tempted by the art of a clever woman. 
I should have said to Giles Humphrey, “ There 
is a plot, and I believe your man Jacko to be 
concerned in it,” only for that handkerchief I 
had found upon the passage, and only for the 
flutter of that black silk dress. Again I looked 
at Peg. Still that same eager, interested look 
so becoming to the pale pretty face; still the 
sweetly-moulded chin reposing on the white 
guilty (?) hand. 

I made an effort to summon my presence of 
mind and act reasonably. I despatched a mes- 
senger for the police. I promised’ my uncle 
that every endeavour should be made to regain 
his property. Breakfast was upon the table, 
and I Seanad my guests to be seated, and to 
defer the further discussion of the unpleasant 
event until after the meal had been partaken 
of. The first part of my bidding they obeyed, 
but not the second. I had not indeed expected 
they would so easily waive the subject. Why, 
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such an adventure to talk about on a Christmas 
morning in a country-house barricaded with 
snow was a perfect godsend. 

So busy were they with the subject that they 
had forgotten to miss my Lady Fitzgibbon, 
who presently arrived in the coziest of Cash- 
mere morning dresses, and with quite a bloom 
in her cheeks from her early walk. She came 
in so gaily that it was evident she had as yet 
learned nothing of what had happened. Hardly 
had she taken her seat at the table, when a 
lady by her side commenced rapidly, “ Have 
you heard?” 

“T have heard nothing!” she answered 
lightly, “ but. I shall be delighted to hear any- 
thing, for I am dying for news. But first,” 
she added, suddenly recollecting herself, ‘ first 
I must perform an act of justice. Miss 
O’Shaughnessy,” she said, putting her hand in 
her pocket, and drawing something forth, “I 
beg your pardon for playing a little trick upon 
you. I found this lymg humbly at your door 
this morning, a pretty Christmas-box, placed 
there, no doubt” (with an arch smile at Giles 
Humphrey), “ by that amiable Santa Klaus who 
comes to good children on Christmas-eve. Very 
pretty, I said, for a lady to meet a magui- 

cent bracelet waiting on the threshold when 
she opens her door of a morning. No such 
luck for me! And I declare, partly through 
spite, and half through mischief, I picked it up 
and put it in my muff. But, you see, going to 
church does one some service, since I have 
come home repentant, aud determined to make 
restitution.” 

And she laughingly laid beside Peg’s plate 
the identical splendid bracelet which we had all 
admired on a plump white arm one night, and 
which I bade you remember, Tom. 

Peg’s face and throat became crimson, and 
she hastily pushed the trinket from her, saying 
hoarsely, 

“Tt is not mine, Lady Fitzgibbon.” 

* But, my love, I tell you 1 found it lying at 
your door.” 

At the appearance of the bracelet every one 
had ceased speaking, and after Lady Fitzgib- 
bon’s repeated assertion that she had found it at 
Peg’s door, the room grew as hushed as a grave. 
My lady herself looked round the table as if 
| she were asking, “ What is this ?” and then the 
person by her side bent and whispered in her 
ear. The gay brunette face was suddenly over- 
cast, and Lady Fitzgibbon looked shocked. 

I think it was the heavy ominous silence, last- 
ing so long that it began to hiss in one’s ears, 
| which made Peg lift her eyes at last. She looked 
|. first at the bracelet lying before her on the 
| table, then all round the many silent faces of 
the company, with a fearful hesitating look. 

very eye was upon her, furtively or openly, 
and in all she read the same suspicion of her- 
self. Every steady frown of condemnation, every 
flitting glance of disgust, every sorrowful gaze 
of compassion, said plainly, “You are found 
out!” The pretty flush that had been on her 
face went out like a light that is extinguished, 





the colour died away from her lips, her features 
became set and white; she seemed to freeze 
into the rigidity of death. She sat 30 till break- 
fast was realy finished, and the people all 
slipped one by one out of the room, and left her 
sitting there alone. 

Lady Fitzgibbon took upon herself the office 
of consoler to Giles Humphrey. I thought he 
might have bestowed upon her that bracelet for 
her trouble; but he was too miserly to do any 
such thing. Her ladyship was the only one of 
the company who attended church that Christ- 
mas morning. The snow came on heavily after 
breakfast, and furnished an excuse for every one’s 
remaining within doors until after the arrival 
and departure of the police. As soon as I could 
dy so, I returned to the breakfast-room; but 
Peg had disappeared, and I turned out of the 
window, and walked up and down a covered 
alley of the garden, trying in solitude to collect 
my thoughts, and resolve upon what steps I 
should take to save Peg from the degrading con- 
sequences of her rash crime. Tracey found me 
there, and we talked the matter over together. 

“1 see how it is with you, old fellow,” he 
said, grasping my hand; ‘I have seen it for 
some time, aud I am sorry for you from the 
bottom of my heart. Poor Peg, how she bas 
ruined herself! That biting poverty has been 
too many for her. For Heaven’s sake, Hum- 
phrey, don’t look so deathly, or people will know 
all about it at a glance. What are you going to 
do for her?” 

“JT don’t know,” I said; “JI must think of 
some means to keep her from destruction. Of 
course, after this, [ can never see her again; 
but I will save her, at all costs, from disgraceful 
punishment.” 

We talked some time, and then went into the 
house; just too late to make any effort to pre- 
vent a painful scene, Two policemen had ar- 
rived, and James Humphrey had marched them 
straight up to Peg O’Shaughnessy’s chamber 
door. It was wonderful how many people hap- 
pened to be about on the stairs and in the 
passages when this little event occurred. The 
door of the room had just opened to the rude 
summons when Tracey and I reached the spot, 
and Peg stood at bay in the doorway, her slim 
figure drawn up, her eyes flashing, and two red 
spots burning on her cheeks. 

“What do you want ?” she asked of the men, 
who stood humbly before her, looking ashamed 
of themselves. 

“Please; miss,” said one, “we have orders 
to search this room, and we must do our duty.” 

“Do you permit this?” said Peg, turning 
haughtily to Giles Humphrey, who growled 
and swore that he had been villanously robbed, © 
and would make every effort to regain what 
he had lost. By Heavens, the men should 
search ! 

“Then,” said Peg, closing the door behind 
her, and throwing herself against it while she 
still held the handle, “all I have to say is, that 
I will not tolerate this insult. I dare you to 
enter this room.” 
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Hereupon one of the men, obeying a gesture 
from Giles Humphrey, was preparing to dis- 
engage her fingers from the handle of the door, 
when I stepped forward and checked him. 

“This lady is my guest,” I said, “and I can- 
not allow her privacy to be intruded upon with- 
out her consent. There is some mistake here, 
my men, and while we try and discover it, you 
had better go down-stairs and have something 
to drink.” 

The poor fellows, who had evidently disliked 
their task very much, needed no second bidding, 
but disappeared at once; while I hooked Giles 
Humphrey’s arm within my own, and led him 
away to the fireside in my own apartment. 

“ Now I tell you what it is,” 1 said; “make 
no more fuss about this affair, and I will pay 
you down the ten thousand pounds you have 
ost in my house.” 

He stared at me, as if to see whether I were 
in earnest or not. 

* You are mad,” said he. 

“ Perhaps I am,” I said, “and perhaps I am 
not ; but my money is good all the same. Send 
these men off, let the thing be hushed up, and I 
will write you a cheque before dinner-time.” 

He pondered, and screwed up: his hard 
mouth. 

“ But the jewels?” he said. 

“ What were they ?” I asked. 

“There was the fellow of that bracelet (con- 
found the greedy jade and her pretty face !), 
there was a diamond necklace and a fine chain 
of pearls——” 

* Well, well!” said I, “ you will never recover 
these, do what you will. Far your better chance 
is to take my offer.” 

“ Why should I not find if I searched?” he 
cried, starting up. 

** Because,” I said, “any one clever enough 
to commit the robbery would be clever enough 
to make away with the spoils in time. Take my 
advice. Do we make a bargain ?” 

He growled a reluctant consent at last. The 
men were dismissed, and I wrote him a cheque 
on the instant. 

It was generally understood that the matter 
was hushed up, and that people were expected 
to believe, or to seem as if they believed, that a 
burglar had done the mysterious deed. Many 
efforts were essayed to make the day pass off as 
if nothing had Leneund. Peg reappeared in 
the drawing-room, as if scorning to lie by like 
one in disgrace. But I need not tell you, Tom, 
of the sudden silences and strange looks which 
greeted her wherever she moved. She was the 
theme of low-voiced conversation in every 
mouth ; her poverty and hardships, her want of 
a mother, her pride, her coveting of things be- 
yond her reach. Different people took different 
views of her case. And low-voiced as the talk 
was, she knew all about it. Guilty as she might 
be, I could see that the girl’s heart was crushing 
within her, That night T cried like a child upon 
my pillow, the first tears I had shed since the 
beard grew on my chin. If tears, ay, or even 
blood, could wash Peg clean! “My God!” I 





aned, “ I have done what I can for her. Why 
oes she not go home ?” 

The next morning I came upon her by acci- 
dent, standing alone in the library looking over 
the edges of a book into the fire. 

“Mr. Humphrey,” she said, in a painful un- 
natural voice, “ you will wonder, I dare say, why 
I do not leave your house at once. | am waiting 
only in hopes that this mystery will be clear 
up.” 


One of those crimson blushes of hers passed 
over her face as she spoke. The proud sorrow- 
ful look in her eyes almost unmanned me. I had 
a sickening struggle with my heart, which had 
set its affections on a face that looked so true. 
I loved this woman, but I could not marry 
a——: even my thoughts would not frame the 
word. But I steeled myself to make her a 
truthful answer. ‘ 

“Miss O’Shaughnessy,” I said, “‘the mystery 
has been hushed up. hether it ever can be 
cleared up, you, I believe, must know better 
than 1.” 

Then I turned away from her, feeling like one 
who has given himself a mortal wound. A little 
piteous wail of agony reached me as I passed 
the door; that lived in my memory many a year 
after. 

That very hour she left Ballyhuckamore on 
foot, without giving notice to any one; and 
toiled back through the snow to the dreariness 
of Castle Shaughnessy, bringing with her dis- 
grace toadd to the other miseries of her home. 
Tom, Tom! are there any of men’s sins that can 
never be forgiven them? 


As soon as I decently could, I got rid of my 
guests, consigned Bailyhuckamore Hall to the 
care of Mrs. Daly, and went abroad. Giles 
Humphrey then took up his quarters at Kil- 
banagher ‘Park, and Gorman Tracey also left me 
to pay a visit to the charming Lady Fitzgibbon. 
Ere long, ‘l'racey wrote me that he had proposed 
to the lovely widow, and had been rejected. A 
year afterwards, 1 saw by accident in an English 
paper the announcement of her marriage with 
Giles Humphrey. 

For five long years I remained abroad. I 
need not entertain you, Tom, with an account 
of my wanderings; we have talked them over 
together often enough. ‘The sixth of April had 
come round again, when I found myself on a 
rainy evening walking once more through the 
London streets. The sight of the old familiar 
places naturally made me meditative, and my 
thoughts were fen with the past. I was won- 
dering how it was that I had never got over 
that shock that Peg had given me, and con- 
gratulating myself on being so well fitted by m 
wandering habits for a life of old bachelorhood. 
It was the first mght of my arrival in England, 
and I had preferred to take a solitary walk 
before hunting up any of my old friends. 

T was passing round one of the West-end 
squares, when my progress on the pavement was 
arrested by one of those little commotions which 
take place when a lady is about to descend from 
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her carriage in full ball costume, and float up 
the steps of a house where an entertainment is 
being given. The windows of the house blazed, 
and the hall door stood open. A little crowd 
had gathered, and I stopped perforce to view 
the spectacle with the rest. The lady in_ this 
case was dressed with superlative splendour, 
and the light from the hall above fell full on 
her face. With a curious start I recognised 
Lucretia Fitzgibbon. 

‘There was no mistake about it. 1 heard from 
the coachman that the carriage belonged to my 
Lady Humphrey, and I also learned from him 
his master’s address. I know not why it could 
have been that I felt at that moment a desire to 
go and see Giles Humphrey. There were others 
in town whom [ had a longing to see, and I never 
had liked either him or his wife. But it is im- 
possible to look back upon one’s actions in this 
be Certain it is that I went. 

found him in a splendidly appointed house 
in a fashionable neighbourhood, a shrivelled pal- 
sied old man, an invalid chained to a seat by 
his dressing-room fire, while his gay wife fluttered 
abroad, and scattered the money he had hoarded 
so grimly. ‘The poor wretch was glad to see 
me. When I had talked to him a while I found 
that there was not a pauper in the streets more 
utterly friendless than he. He spent his days 
in a handsome jail, and my lady was as flinty- 
hearted a keeper as ever turned key on a felon. 

Sitting over his fire with a lamp shaded to so 
dim a light that we scarcely could see one an- 
other’s faces, while the carriages rolled past 
under the windows, and echoes of thundering 
knocks at gay hall doors reached us, he told me 
the secrets of his life since we last had met. 

I think it was because I saw death plainly 
written in his miserable face that 1 listened so 
tolerantly to his whimpering complaints of Lady 
Humphrey. Her ill-treatment of him, which he 
cursed so bitterly, dated back to the day after 
their marriage, when he had discovered that 
instead of allying himself with enormous wealth, 
he had married a penniless adventuress, who 
was deep in a very slough of debt, and existing 
upon the brink of exposure and ruin. Never 
had there been a day of domestic peace between 
them. She had treated him like a prisoner from 
the first, taken possession of his money and his 
keys, and even corrupted faithful Jacko, whom 
she had pressed into her service. She spent a 
gay life abroad, while he, poor creature, could 
hardly crawl across his chamberalone. He was 
savagely jealous of the people amongst whom 
she spent her time, the friends and admirers who 
lounged about the drawing-room; the letters 
and presents she received tormented him. ‘There 
was a certain casket, it seemed, which at times 
she paraded before his eyes, but of which he had 
never seen the key. And the poor wretch, 
brooding in his solitude, panted for a view of 
the interior of that casket, as though his very 
life depended upon what it might contain. 

I sat with him late that night; I promised to 
come back and see him again, and I did so, 
always at night, and invariably finding Lucretia 








from home. In truth, I did not want to see her. 
The more I heard of her doings, the more horribly 
strong grew a doubt which ‘had risen within me 
on the night of my first conversation with Giles 
Humphrey. It clung to me night and day, and 
so nearly did it approach conviction at times, 
that it had like to drive me insane. 

I ventured to say to my uncle one evening, 

“Could it have been possible that it was 
Lady Fitzgibbon who committed the robbery at 
Ballyhuckamore on that memorable Christmas- 
eve?” 

But he stared at me in amazement, and said, 
stupidly : 

. Why, don’t you remember, it was the little 
O’Shaughnessy who did that piece of business ? 
She told on herself by dropping a bracelet on 
the step of her door. Little good her ill-gotten 
- have done her, I hear, for the old father 

ied wretchedly, the barrack of a castle is given 
up to the rats, and the wench herself is drifting 
about the world, the devil knows where !”’ 

So it was no use talking in this way to Giles 
Humphrey. Yet I came to see him again and 
again, hanging about him in the vague hope that 
something might some day arise between him and 
his wife which might chance to bring relief to 


my unhappy state of mind. How bitterly did I 
now regret that the matter of the robbery had 
not been more closely investigated at the time 
Vain regrets at the end of 


that it occurred ! 
five weary years! 

One evening I went to visit Giles Humphrey. 
My lady was at the Opera, the servant told me. 
Going up-stairs I found my uncle, as usual, alone, 
but chuckling in eestasies of ferocious delight. 
He dangled a bunch of keys before my eyes. 

“Hist, nephew!” he said, “I have got her 
keys! Ifshe is cunning, I amcunning. If she 
has robbed me, I will rob her. Ha, ha, ha! Lend 
me your arm till I hobble to yonder closet of 
hers and see what my lady keeps in her casket.” 

I tried to prevent him, but I might as well 
have tried to hold fire in my hands. He would 
have crawled across the room on all fours if I 
had not assisted him. He found the casket, 
fitted with a key, and openedit. The first thing 
~~ met my eyes was a bracelet that I knew too 
well. 

“ This,” said I, taking it up, “is the memo- 
rable bracelet that was found on the door-step ?” 

He took it from me, looking stupidly puzzled. 

** No,” said he, “she had on that bracelet to- 
night. How is this ?” 

“* Stop !” cried I; “ did you not tell me that a 
fellow of that bracelet had been stolen; also a 
chain of pearls?” I went on diving further into 
the recesses of the casket, and drawing out each 
trinket as I named it. “ Also a diamond neck- 
lace! Giles Humphrey, how did these come 
into your wife’s possession ?” 

__ His jaw dropped, and he stared blankly before 
iim 

“ By Heavens you are right!” he mumbled. 
“ Little O’Shaughnessy was wronged. My lady 
has been the traitor all through !” 

I cannot tell you what I thought, nor describe 
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the mixture of ecstasy and agony that racked 
me for the next few moments. I was roused 
from my reverie by a shriek from Giles Hum- 
phrey. He had found some letter for which it 
seemed he had been seeking, and he was foaming 
at the mouth. 

At the same moment that I heard his shriek, 
there was a sound in the adjoining chamber ; 
immediately the door flew open, and Lady Hum- 
phrey herself appeared. 

It was the first time I had seen her face to 
face since the olden times. She was regally 
dressed, and handsomer than ever, but with a 
coarser, bolder beauty. She had just returned 
from the Opera. So mmtensely interested had we 
been in our occupation, that we had not heard 
the stopping of the carriage, nor the knock at 
the hall door. What she might have said, or 
what she might have done, I know not, but the 
frown had not time to darken on her face before 
her miserable husband staggered towards her, 
flung the crumpled letter which he held in her 
face, and fell down at her feet in a fit. 

I lifted him upon his bed, and ringing loudly, 
despatched a messenger for a doctor. Then the 
wicked wife and I stood looking at one another 
across the dying man, whilst we chafed his hands, 
and did what we could to help him. Even at 
that moment I could not refrain from accusing 
her. She saw the jewels lying scattered on the 
floor, and was prepared for an attack. 

“Lady Humphrey,” I said, “in the name of 
Heaven, and in the presence of death, I conjure 


you to tell me an it were you who committed 


the robbery at Ballyhuckamore Hall five years 
‘oO 2? 


Ay,” said she, hardly, looking straight at 
me across the bed. ‘It was I who did it, cer- 
tainly. If you had had the sense to ask me the 
question four years ago, after my marriage with 
him,” indicatmg her prostrate husband, “I 
should have told you the truth as freely as I tell 
it to younow. I wanted money at that time, 
and I took it.” 

* And threw the blame upon another ?” I said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘One must do 
something,” she said. “It would have been in- 
convenient to me just then to have had it 
known.” 

* But, in the name of Heaven,” I said, “ ex- 

in. Was it you who conferred with Jacko in 
the passage ? Then the black gown—the pocket- 
handkerchief ——?” 

_ She lifted her eyebrows, and smiled in de- 
rision. 

“Fool!” she said. “ As if one woman could 
not imitate another’s dress for five minutes, if it 
suited her purpose to do so. As if one woman 
could not pick up another’s pocket-handkerchief 
and drop it again if she so faicied !” 


My story, Tom, is nearly ended now. It only 
remains for me to tell you how I sought for 
Peg, and how I found her. For a whole year 





I searched in vain, discovering no clue to her 
whereabouts. Castle Shaughnessy was deserted, 
and no one knew whether Sir Pierce’s daughter 
was living or dead. The poor people round her 
old home cried when they spoke of her, but only 
knew she had gone “abroad.” Information bit- 
terly vague. “ Abroad” might mean anywhere 
over the wide, wide world. 

The December of the year of my search I 
spent in Paris, wandering day and night through 
its open streets and hidden purlieus, seeking 
eagerly for a glimpse of that one face which my 
eyes yearned to behold. I had, somehow, got a 
fancy that in Paris I should find her; and in 
Paris I searched with unflagging energy, early 
and late for three long dreary weeks. At last, 
when I thought I was known in every street and 
alley, and knew every face I met off by heart, 
the hopeful spirit fell away within me, and I gave 
up the struggle in despair. 

Very sorrowful I was, Tom, walking along 
the streets on Christmas-eve. Coming home to 
my hotel just at twilight, I saw the bright glow 
of a fire shining cheerily in one of the windows 
of a large old-fashioned house quite close to my 
destination. 

Trees surrounded this old house, and gave it 
an appearance of retirement, though the window 
of which I speak looked out upon the road. I 
wonder what it was that impelled me to cross 
over and read upon a brass plate by the lamp- 
light an announcement that this was an esta- 
blishment for the education of “ Jeunes demoi- 
selles ?” I wonder what it was that impelled me 
afterwards to look in at that window, ‘and see 
Peg sitting at the fire in a cozy little room all 
alone? She was staring very thoughtfully at the 
flames, as if looking at past Christmas-eves be- 
tween the bars. Of course Peg was a teacher in 
this school, and I had walked up and down 
before her door every miserable day for the past 
three weeks. Of course I knocked at the door, 
and startled her reveries by introducing myself. 
Ay, there she was indeed, my very own little 
Peg, only paler and thinner, and sadder and 
sweeter-looking. 

You may imagine the rest, O Tom! knowing 
as you do that little Peg is Mrs. Humphrey. I 
did not deserve it, but I was forgiven. 

Giles Humphrey, you know, is dead, and his 
wife still-contrives to live in splendour. She 
shuns us, and we shun her. When, dear Tom, 
shall we see you at Ballyhuckamore again ? 
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